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ft Oberholtzer: tin Introd 


Unquestionably, the loremosl city 
chook superintendent among the liv 
ing alumni ol Indiana State Dea hers 


Dr EE. Ek. 


( ity 


College is ( perholtzer. 


superintendent! ol schools al 
Houston, lexas. The Journal, there 
lore, IS pleased to announce that with 
the present issue it starts a series ol 
sutobiographic al artic les by this irs 
rious alumnus and educator. 

The edu ational career ol this Hoo 
sier leac hes many lessons to educators 
and propspective educators. In the 
presen issue, Wwe see how one ol 
\merica s greatest happened to be 
come a teacher. In later issues. we 
shall see how one sheds olf the rou 
tine details as he advances from the 
position ol principal. entire faculty. 
registrar, student-adviser, janitor — in 
fact, the whole works — in a one-room 


country S( hool. loa village prin ipal 





‘ 


lip, to a small city superintendent vy. 
lo a large city superintendenc v — the 
largest one in Lixie. In another lates 
issue. we shall see the evolution of a 
municipal university, a type ol insti 
tution which has become established 
in several American cities and prom 
ises to grow to become a lixed parl o} 
public education in large population 
centers throughout the land. In the 
life of one man — an alumnus ol Indi 


ana State | eat hers ( ‘ollege — Wwe lind 





essons with wide application lo a 

wide array ol educational personnel. 
\t the time ol his graduation trom 

Indiana State leachers (ollege in) 


lOO. |r. ()berholtzes had 


nine vears of teaching experience to 


already 


his credit. Those vears were spent in 
the rural schools of Indiana. uring 
his senior vear, he was not only presi 
dent of his class but served as assist 
ant in the Mlathematics Department. 
The 1907 Normal Advance has to say 
ob him: “E. &. 


who has kepl the ‘balance ol powell 


()berholtzer. the man 


through the storm and stress ol the 
Spring term. II Was his class which 


lounded the Students Building bund 
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on 


lo whi I Cif I subsequent class C Ot) 





tributed until 1927, when theParsons 
Sandison | iving Nlemorial Fund was 
established. The purpose, as stated by 
the class of 1907, was to create and 
maintain a srowing fund until such 
a time when it had accumulated to 
sullicient size to be applied to the cos! 
ol erecting a Students Building. Even 
though no contributions to the fund 


i 


were made alter 1927, the principal 


and accumulated interest exceeded 


eioht thousand dollars in 1939. al 
which time the fund was liquidated 
and turned over to the committee in 
the Student 


Building. \ memorial recognizing this 


charge o| new l Union 
vilt has been placed in the lower en 
lrance. 

Until 1900, Ir. Oberholtzer servec 
as Supervising principal ot the Terr 
ILlaute schools. He received the degre 
of Bachelor ol Philosophy from. the 
l niversilty ol Chicago in 1910. and 
that same vear became superintendent! 
olf schools in Evansville. Indiana. He 
lelt Evansville the next vear to accept 


the same position in ¢ linton, Indiana. 


In 1913. he went to Tulsa. Oklahoma. 


o.. 








| re Mo UOT the main entrance 
Uvnion B 


1907 


of the 
Strude nit ding tor yal ie! 
the class ot created ‘i 


hving fund. 


QO) >. He ha 


held his present POSITION Sitice iVl4 


and re mained there trnotal | 


Superintendent Oberholtzer has nel 
restricted his energies to this one po 
sition. Since 1919, as sumer prolessor 
at the Illinois Normal School, he has 
at all times been either a spe ial lee 


lurer or a member of one or more 


He 
ol the Oklahoma 


\ssociation trom 


7 
state and national committees. 


was state director 

National Education 
I9IS to 1925. 
National Education in 
1921, president of the American As 


sociation of School Administrators in 


vice president ol the 


(Council of 


1954, and vice president in 1955. At 
present, he is a member ol the Texas 


State 


l eachers Assoc ialtion execulive 


committee and Phi Delta Kappa. 


Another wavy olf ascertaining wheth 
er or not a person has made, or is 
making. tangible contributions to his 
prolession is to look at his list of pub 
lications. The Education Index lists 
lor Dr. Oberholtzer twenty-seven arti 
cles published since 1930, which cover 


He is 


also coauthor ol a series of three tex! 


a wide range in subject matter. 


books in L-nelish. entitled l_anquage 
Arts lor Modern Youth! and of Mo 
dern-Lifle Speller.- in three volumes. 
Oberholtzer, 


known in his home lown lorty veaf§&rs 


L-dison as he was 
ago. was one ol the inspirers ol the 
editor to become a teacher. He Was 
so much older than his bovish ad 
mirer that he did not even know ol 
his existence. But the editor was a 
pupil in the class of that “oldest sis 
ter mentioned by Dr. Oberholtzer in 
that “village school’ Edison entered 
alter completing the sixth grade in 
the country. When Edison visited his 
home community, the editors father 
pointed him out to his son and said. 
“Mavbe when vou grow up and gel 
to go to Indiana State Normal School 


Vou too Call he al successtul teac her. 


Te. EF. Oberholtzer. Mabel V. Cas 
sell, and Herbert B. Bruner. |_anquage 


Arts lor Modern Youth. 4 vol. (New 


York: Charles EF. Merrill Company 
1950, ) 

“I. EF. Oberholtzer. Fred C. Aver. 
and Clittord W oodv. Modern Lite 


Speller 9 vol.. (Yonkers Ol Hudson: 


World Book Company, 1938.) 








How | Became a leacher 


t. £. Oherholtzer 


[ARI Y AMI Y lf f 


| have been oven the assignment 
to tell how | became a teacher. This 
assignment requires that I tell some 
thing about the early impressions o| 
school and what | found there which 


. . ' . 
interested me in human attairs. 


Was born in Owen County. Indi 
ana. and moved with m\ family to 
Clay County, Indiana, when | was 


old. | the 


yvoungesl in a family of eleven chil 


Iwo vears was next to 
dren. there being six sisters and tou: 
brothers. all ol whom were mv early 
the voungest, lor 


teachers, ex ep 


whom I became teacher. As a member 
of a large family. mv father heing a 
lumberman as well as farmer and con 
tractor. | was thrown much in contact 


the “hired 


whom were nol ideal companions bor 


with hands. some ol 
vounger « hildren. \lv father. however. 
was a_slern disciplinarian and his 


talks did 


much to impress the children with the 


hearthstone lectures and 
proper kind of conduct. ‘ly mother, 
however, was the one to whom we al!| 


looked tos sympathy and understand 


ing. Her sole devotion was to her 
lamily. 
\mong the many stories that my 


lather used for drivine home c'tizen 
ship lessons was the one designed to 
instill the that the 
school was an American institution ot} 
first For this 


he Was UNnequiy ocal 


feeling public 


importance. institution 
revarding oul 
lovalty and behavior. No “lickings 
were reported at home, a code of eth 
ics rigidly observed among US « hildren 


thal Wwe 


clined as for sell protection lrom a 


— nol were so ethically in 
double dose ol whatever the lear her 
had ojven US. Nly tather had heen a 
teacher for a kriel time and told us 
the storv of how he walked tive miles. 


the 


taught all day, returned home to « hop 


74 


carried oldest sister to school. 


wood tor the house LusSe and to do the 
other chores on the little larm. lwo 
leac hing Was enough lor him. 


but 


vears: 
He 


laith im SC hool and his CAVETHIESS to 


became a businessman. his 
were maintained throughout his lile 
lime 


voungest in the 


the 


) . 
Being next to the 


lamilvy. and owing to untimely 


death of my parents, experienced 
the 


bosses. iN 


Yet | 


things which helped 


Pri cic I from Prbct PVN 


older srothes ‘S and Si sters. 


learned Mra DN 


me to appreciale bovs and virls Ways. 


\Ily First Scroor 


So far as | know. | was not very 
interested in school until one morn 


ing early in September One o| 1nh\ 


older sisters called me in. hegan lo 
scrub my ears and. neck. telling me 
how | would have to behave in school, 
what the teacher would do, and how 
the teacher would nol spare the rod. 
lt was somewhat cruel to carry into 
the school these WMpPressions, but this 


was the usual traditional lirst dav in 


troduction ol the beginners in the 
school of those times. 
So well do | remember my school 


in the country with an enrollment of 
sixty. | entered with a class of four 
| ike 


schools, the smaller children were pul 


leen besinners. most country 


in the small seats in the front row. 
sometimes as many as flour in the hiv 
NI], absorbing interesi 


the 


seats. 


lirsl 


double 


in the hour was to watch 
teacher and trv to see what his ma 
neuvers meant. [he first day passed 
without the appearance or use of any 
ol the “Weapons | 
master s desk. Nlorning recess came. 
then noon. but not until in the alter 
noon did we have one briel recitation. 


(uy the old blue hac Lec 


Spe ller with exercises consisting of re 


text was 


peating in concer! 


alphabet, the class including all the 


stacked behind the 


the letters ol the 


beginners standing ina Circl around 
the teacher. | es. aped punishment an- 

bul Was 
hen | be 
came too triendly with the neighho 
On the 


bear her Wal cl 


Lic ipated during the first day 
scared On the second day \\ 
sal next lo rie’. 


bov ow ho 


whole. this lirst Man 
who was kind and sympathetic to all 
those students who were interested j, 
study. 


\ltes 
school. | 


write: learned Some seography and 


live vears in this County 


learned lo read spell and 
history — the memory part — but G()| 
most of my real learning around thy 
lireside at home. Among these teach 
ers during the lirst vears in the coun 
trv school, two stand out in my mem 
orv — one, the typical 
man. a sincere teacher and s holar lo» 


that but littl, 


about management ol bovs and Gil 


lime. one who knew 





. 
the other. my oldest sister. most con 
scientious and carelul in her tea hing 
and always sure that she disciplined 
her own. brothers and sisters SO that 
the other students would leel thal i 
partiality was shown. 

Hlowever, the country school of th 
early dav had some advantages. L'n 


det propel leadership if WaS a Te@a 


democratic institution, bovs and girls 
had sood times. and school lile was 
the seed bed hor SO>¢ ial ideals ahd 


community interests, topped with so 
cial events. [he old spelling bee, in 
digenous to rural schools. was a oladi 
ators tournament for those wh 
wanted to wrestle with Webster's un 
known and learn spelling and pro 
nunciation. The champion speller took 
cqual importance with the champio 


lootball player ol these davs. 


llaving grown up within two miles | 


ol a village school. Was transferred | 


from the CounrV. sé hool Lo the villag 


7 


school alter | had completed the six! 
orade. lhe village school was a new 
institution to me. It had five or si 
teachers: it had a principal who was 


the leader of the school: it involved 





larger sroups ol bovs and. girls; | 


brought about new experrences lol 
this country hov. compelled lo mee 
the city bullies without either friend 


I, companions OF a chance to run. 
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Plain, THtt PRINCIPAI 

This tirsl dav. trouble brought me 
face to lace with the principal most 
dreaded of all. but who later became 
my ideal, both as man and teacher. 
This incident was the beginning ol 
the lasting intluence of this teacher 
upon me. Chagrined by this predica 
ment, | was reluctant to return the 
second dav. | was never taught al 
home to fight. In the country school 
there was little liohting. except on the 


hut | had 


echooled mvsell Lo light hecause. lor 


way home lrom S¢ hool. 
some unknown reason, | felt the re 
sponsibility of protecting both my 


older and my voungcel brothers. 


Such responsibilities threw me into 
many dilliculties. Nlyv lirst day at the 


village school consisted ol closely 


watching the students to learn their 
school Wavs, ¢ hielly standing aloof on 
the school orounds. feeling as though 
the 


| were ci loreignet! in 


\ithout 


morning ol 


OTOUP. 


reason. as | recall. in the 


this lirst dav. belore 
school, at recess, and at the noon peri 
od. Ll was “ganged” by the bullies ol 
the group, a real experience in hazing. 
| was forced to light and light | did. 
only to lind mvself in oreater dillicul 
tv. The principal kept us (the gang 
and me) in alter school. | was the 
last one dismissed. | can now unde 
stand why: the prin ipa, aware that 
l was a new student, wanted to know 
me personally. Hle got my story of the 
difficulty. He talked to me in a kindly 
wav and led me to understand that 
the school's duty was lirst to sustain 
character, and, il to preserve sell-re 
spect, | must light. then | should meet 
the bullies prepared to give them all 
that was within me. [hese sugges 
lions proved encouraging, tor out ol 
this came the beginning ol a lile long 
friendship with these boys, the bullies 


of that S¢ hool. 


“a kh ‘ . ) 
lHe Principat’ s Spiriruar Power 


| don't mean to say that the prin 
cipal encouraged such things as a 
school policy. He punished, but he 
titted his punishment to the individu 


al. ( Jut ol 


strenoth and en ouragement. His dis 


such discipline came 


cipline was constructive. | attended 
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this village school until | had finished 
two vears of that high school directed 
by that principal. It was he who in 
large measure inlluenced me to be 
come a teacher. This principal was 
more than a teacher; he was a leader. 
more especially of boys. Those were 
pioneering days before school excuw 
sions and activities were a 
school life. vet this principal, devoted 
to boy leadership. would set aside his 
Saturdays to 60 to the country with 
Oroups ol hovs and spend the dav 
with them. It might be a lishing trip, 
or a hunting rip, or a trip to study 
the birds and trees. He was both na 
ture lover and scientist of lirst magni 
\Wre 


aboul nature. He told us about the 


tude. learned much trom him 
lish and the way they fed and lived: 
he knew each bird and its habitat: he 
could pluck a flower and give its 
lamily name, tell its qualities and its 
beauty. 

As I look back over these Saturday 
journeys | can understand that this 
principal s teaching was due, nol so 
much to his love of nature, but to his 
desire to know and understand. boys. 
and to teach them lessons ol practical 
living. and to cultivate Great aspira 
tions and love of achievement. Flow 
ers and birds became living characters 
possessed with those human qualities 


whic I voung students needed lo learn 


and imitate. 


lue Principa KNew Lireraturi 
Phe Pring ipal knew good literature. 
Hle used it 
lhe 
and the bulldog 


were characters which he 


lor ( haracter portrayal. 


Ralph. 
“Ball” 


made live 


Hoosier Sc hoolmaster. 


known cis 


lrom Edward l-ooleston s story which 
he read during the opening exercises. 
Nlavbe he did not teach his students 
deal ol 


somehow he did inspire them to wor 


a goreal hook learning, bul 
thy living. He cave students a chance 
lou leadership. He made assignments 
to lit the interests of bovs and girls 
and gave them experiences which 
were needed for thei srowth and de 
velopment. 


remember well my first assignmen! 
aS a Sf hoolmastet lor cl Friday attes 


noon which cave me the first thrill of 


part ol 


. ' 
teaching | presided ONC 


cif livilies and Was charge able hol the 
conduct ol the croup whether the pro 
oram was dramatics speech making 
OF a mathematic al contest. lhe prin 
pal s skill in managing bovs and oirls 


the 


schoolroom. He was the inspired lead 


made him a oreat master in 
er who made his students leel they 
wanted lo he like the Image portraved 
in) the (;reat Stone ace. His benevo 
lence. his sympathy. and his love for 


lile the 


transtormed stones In the rough. his 


were mack touches which 
lovs and oirls. into tollowers of the 


sood lite. 


this 


principal and through the cuidance 


Through the inspiration ol 


olf my older sister, | was fortunate 
enough to attend, as my first, a small 
church college instrumental in help 
ing to shape my career and unde 
standing ol the obligations of lite. It 
was here that | learned to know the 


¥. Oe 


ceived 


\. ir was here where re 
the 


commercial subje ts. the teacher heing 


individual mstruction in 


ail elderly lady whose intluence Was 
chielly 


she did teach her subjec t. Because ol 


character building. although 


this experience, | have alwavs been 
verv considerate of the small college 


lor the beginning college student. 


| attended this collese Iwo winters 
lerms, lor the reason that | usel my 
summers and the fall to earn enough 
through the winter 


lO Pav my 


The 


teachers in this small college influ 


Wal\ 


lerm. personal contacts with 
enced me turther to aspire to the work 


ol a teacher. 

Alter the lirst term al college. | he 
Can Irving to secure a se hool lo tear hy. 
[he first 


license to teach. | Was sucesstul in 


step was to get a county 
oetline the license but was told by 
the trustee that | was too young and 
loo small to begin. Llowever. alter the 
term olf this trustee expired and an 
other came into olfice. | renewed my 
persuasive powers and secured my 
lirst school, located in a rather remote 
country area in what was known as 
the “backwoods” country. This first 


Vea as a country s( hoolteac her Was a 


(Continued on paqe 92) 


~] 
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~ ‘Increase in fidlescen 
Helinquencyy in Wartime 


Josephine #1. tvalis 


Miss Evans qraduated from Indiana 
State Teachers College in June, 1945. 
on the four-year elementary curricu 
lum. 
was student clinician in the Speech 
Clinic and a member of the Elemen 
tary Clab. Future Teachers Associa 
tion. Student Council, and Student 
Publications Committee. 

Following this report by Miss Ev 
ans is a short article on the same sub 
ject by Rev. Backus of Indianapolis 


(Characteristics of the Delinquent 
One might consider the characteris 
tics of the adolescent delinquent! as 
follows: 
average in intelli 


80 to 90 for the 


|. Lower than 
sence — |. QQ. trom 
average. 

2. Retarded academically. 

3. Habituall 
cases. 


t. Dislike for school. 


). Sometimes phy sically abnorma ; 


truant — in many 


6. Friends of low caliber. 


Fenaland Warned U's 


At the end of the lirst vear of war 
in England, the English Board of Ed 
ucation reported that the number ol 
children under 14 convicted olf ol 
lenses was 41 per cent highes than in 
age 


the previous year: in the Croup 


trom 14 to 17 


the number of children 


convicted o| oltenses Was 22 


per cenl 
higher than mn the previous vear. The 
ime rease Was largely mn burglars. lool 


ers. and thieves. 


It was found that in the juvenile 
courts. adolescent virls had been re 
ported as delinquent in increasing 
numbers on the sround that thev were 
beyond thei parents control. The un 
natural social conditions were pointed 


out as the Causes. lhe adoles ent irl 


iS passing through a dillicult phase 


16 


While an underqraduate. she 


Sex plays a far more sell-conscious 
part in her mental make up than in 
thal ol the average bov. lhe general 
atmosphere of unrest, the laxity ol 
parental control, and superabundance 
olf voung soldiers of romanti« disposi 
lion, conspire with the black-out and 
air-raid shelter to pul temptations in 
her wav. lost of the virls that are re 
ported come trom respec table lamilies 
and have never been in trouble belore 
[hey are lrequently brought to th 
juvenile court altes havine heen 
missed for days or sometimes weeks. 
lobs can be had for the asking. an 
public air-raid shelter is always avail 
able for shelter. Boy friends who have 


had 


monev to throw away can he 


Nlost ol the time the virls who are 


’ ! 
found are pregnant when lound and 


are nearly alwavs infected with ve 


nereal diseases. ( Jne could hardly call 





CHARACTER AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Ii the January issue of Laas 


the edilors stated that 


owing to the qenerous response 


lou RNAL, 


to their invitations for contribu 
lions on Religious and Chara 
ter /:ducation. it was necessary 
SOC of the 


hor them lo carry 


ride les over tor this Nar I, iSSUe 
Hlowever. those which 


mere promised. but which were 


arlic les 


exepected Lo arrive late. have 


: ) 
neve materialized Bul (ee are 


nol aqoinad back on oul words al 
believe the 
above reporl by Miss Josephine 
fzvans is both 
Also, from the 


lor copies of the January ISSUC 


loaether. lor we 


pertinent and 


| 
limety. requests 


and letters of comment reqard 


ing il, we feel prelly cerlatin tha! 
( “7 ff 
an extensive bibliography will 


; ? jually well ree eived. 











these virls wicked: for they are Tus! 





victims o| adverse circumstances. 


L-noland told \mericans o| these | 
problems that arise because ol \\ 


af SO 
\mericans could prepare lor , 


prevention o} SLi¢ Ih. 





\dolescent Melinquence 


Increase in 
in \WWartime in the United States 
ln the Survey Midmonthl, | April 

1045. the lollowing stalement by | 


Slawson appeared: 





Between 9.000. and 9 SOO hovs 


and oirls undes seventeen — are 
each veat 
\l least 22 OOO additional 


children are handled annually by 


nile Courts 


quents., 


probation ollicers. policemen. and 


brought into Michigan's 83 luve | 


as delin 





i ~it , 7 : 
sherills deputies outside ol court, | 


| he state s delinquen \ bill amounts 


lo more than 81,100,000 a vear, The | 


report points to the mcrease in de 
linquency characteristics ol a War } 
the 


tendency is appearing flirst in way 


period ly) present CYTISIS this 


production centers and in com 
munities near army. naval. and ail 
lhe lirst to show the diso! 


elects ol 


COPpDs., 


Oanizalion wartime are 





lecn-age oirls and adolescents a} 


Wail iob mothers. 


lhe New York State Board ot So 
cial Wellare reports an increase of 22 
per centin 13 upstate industrial coun 


ties. while in 39 other 


counties, nol 

subject lo the Presstlres o| Walk work | 
. . / 

delinquens VY €alisSes at forall, de lined 


J per cent 


Si hool ollie ials o} Washington 
a... reported that the city of Wash 


ington has already experienced a )) 


per cent mcrease in adolescent delin 


: ; | 
(LLCS during an IS-month period 


and the number of work permits ts 


and 


dren has more than quadrupled. 


sued lo - 10 Veal old chil 


the Pearl 


Harbor. Os \noeles ( ountly ollicials 


-ollowing episode al 
lound thal the mcrease in adolescent 


cle linquens Vv was Iv per cent. 


he 
Nlarion County, Indiana, is 157 per 
cent, ace ording to \Willred Bradshaw 


lormet ludge of the Juvenile Court ol 


pic FCAaASC ih) delinquency ti! 


Nlarion County. The delinquency in 
crease in Indiana is said to be partly 
die to the « hange in the delinquency 
IS vears 


aie lrom 160 to 
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| ldgat Hoover. Director of the 
Federal bureau ol Investigation, leels 
thal there has been a tremendous de 
crease ID the moral standards of ado 
lescents in the virls more than in the 
hovs. ble stated in a | nited Press re 
port which Was made February 1Y. 
104). that there had been an increase 
of 39.. per cent in the arrests of minor 
girls in 1042 over 1941; an increase 
of O4.5 per cent in prostitution anc 
commer ialized vice : an increase ol 
(04.7 per cenl lor other sex olenses: 
an increase of 39.9 per cent lor drunk 
and an increase ol 69.6 per 


enness., 


enl lor disorderly ( onduc 3 among 


minol oirls. 

Contributing Factors in the Increase 
ol Adolescent Delinquen youn 
Peacelime 
Belore the beginning of \Vorld 
War Il. the lollowing things might 
have heen cited as the contributing 

fatcors ol a delinquent! vouth: 

1 A broken home. 

2. Hlegitimacy at birth. 

5. Parental tailure to understand 
and appreciate the nature of their re 
sponsibility toward the child. 

|. Parental maladjustment, 

5. Misuse of liesure time. 

6. Rigidity of school curriculum. 

if (Juestionable MOVIES, 

‘ Improperl, led Oangs in socially 
bad environments. 

0 Sex dillerences 

10. Some member of the family de 
linquent also. 


ll. One or both 


orade intelligens e. 


parents ol low 


12. Poor physical condition. 


Contributing actors in the Decided 
Ado 


lescents Murina Wartime 


Increase in Delinquene vy of 
There is but a slight diflerence be 
ween ‘the factors that contribute to 
delinquens v in the time ol peace and 
those thal contribute lo delinquency 


during the time of war. Actually. what 


auses it in wartime: however, the 
lactors it) wartime are more pro 
nounced and serious. Some ol thi 


(allses o| delinquency during World 


Ly 
War I] Wbet\ be listed ais follows: 


March, 1944 


|. lal he S ale taken ix armed SC] 
VICES, 


2. Mothers 


long hours outside the home in ordet 


' 
must lrequentlhy Work 


to aid in supporting the families. 


3. Teachers. club leaders, and othe: 
oles 


and 


ad ult S W ho nol mal ly Out lan € 


and ( ounsel to boy s OT] Is. are 


draw 1) oft into Wark S@CrvN ICES. 


1 \dolescents intensely Lo 


re ait { 


the excitement ol the war situation. 


5. Adolescents live ove again the 
daring adventures of their older brot! 
ers and are deeply aHected by thie 
lilting ol the ordinary taboos against 
killing, taking ol property. and viola 


lion ol personal liberty. 


.). Adolescents are earning more 
monev than ever before and are un 
prepared lor the wealth that is sud 
theirs. 


denly Consequently they are 


likely lo lose their heads. 


L-mplovment practices are Cafe 
less in regard lo minors during thie 


Wall. 


«2 ( ‘losing ol ( lubs and other recre 


ational mostitules in the lime otf wat 


the educational 


0) Breakdow 1) ol 


svstem. 


10. Greneral let-down in dis iplinary 


practices. 


11. Gseneral increase in nervous ten 


sion and irritability. 


\ll of the loregoing 


be considered seriouUSI\ 


causes are lo 
because they 
have present dav delinquent! adoles 


cent cases on the increase. 


[-florts to Control Delinquene V 
in Wartime 


Citizens and social workers have 
had many suggestions as to how we 
mioht alleviate this in reasing adoles 
cent delinquen¢ v rate. The Massachu 
setts Committee on Public Salety has 


a program whereby it is enlisting the 


services of 30.000 vouths who will be 


trained to carry on the work of mes 
sengers during emergencies. lhe idea 
is not that the bovs worked during 
emergencies only. bul that they work 
every dav whether a serious emergen 


cv arises or not. Some ol their energies 


are to he absorbed in oathering waste 


paper, scrap metal, helping with rub 


collection cis] man tralhic 


bish 


work etc. 


he \ li higan ( hild ( fuidance In 
the 


stitute s director has suggested 


ceneral expansion ol probation lacili 
lies lor juveniles, developmen! ol tos 
ter homes for problem children, es 
tablishment of a state child wellare 


child 


COUN il. and counts S\N ellare 


boards. 


New York City 


have «i 


Public 


program 


Schools 
six-point lo reduce 
delinquency. Superintendent lohn F& 
\Vade said that the six measures de 
cided upon are: 

|. Reduction in the size of classes. 


2. Assignment ol additional teach 


ers lo lithic ull s( hools and underprivi 


leged areas, 


). \llocation ol additional recrea 


tional facilities to underprivileged 


airfeas., 

|. Additional suidance service ib 
li schools. with em yhasis on atten 
| 


lion lo the needs ol the individual 


child. 


5. ( the activities 
of the new | livision of Child Weellare 


nm) underpris ileged areas. 


oncentration ol 


{). Closet the 


various communily agencies dealing 


co-operalion among 
with the problems of maladjustment 
and delinquens vy. 

ln a number ol states the day-care 
plan has been inaugurated. The Sur 
Midmonthly ol 1045, 


outlined this plan is the various states 


rey February. 


as lollows: 


In Florida. the federal funds will 
be used to pay the salaries of one 
dav-care consultant who is to be on 
the stall of the Child Wellare Di 
vision, and of tive day-care workers 
assigned to specilic critical areas. 
Carolina s plan provides lor a stale 


child 


critical 


SUpPerVvisol o| day Care and 


wellare workers in. eight 
areas. Nlississippi will use its grant 
to add three area day-care workers 
to the state stall, to work under the 
direction olf the state supervisor ol 


the division of} child wellare. 


Other states have proposed such 
activities that are worthwhile for the 
development of the child in every re 
spect. Some olf the measures proposed 


by Various states are: 


~ 
~ 








|. Keeping boys and girls busy 
with activities that have real persona! 


appeal. 
2. Having a curtew ordinance. 


5. Allowing opportunities lor ath 


hobby. 


letics. manual arts. and social 


clubs. 


!. Utilizing ol municipal play 


orounds and public school auditori 


ums to their fullest Capacily. 


5. Having churches attac Ik delin 


quency by showing adolescents how 


’ i . . 
ihev can serve their country. and thei 


REV. BACKUS VIEW OF 


Our citv has been aroused by sto 
ries in the newspapers telling of crimes 
committed by vouths. lt is easy tor 
unrellective persons to jump to the 
conclusion that we are in the midst 
of an unprecedented juvenile crime 
wave, and to fall into the ancient et 
ror of assuming that the present gen 
eration of young people are a hope 
less lot. The facts do not warant any 
such conclusions. 

The daily statistical report ol the 
Juvenile Aid.Division of our City Po 
lice for December 6, shows that 2,111 
white boys had been brought in by 
officers this vear as against 2.000 to 
the same date last vear. This is an in 
crease of 1053, or about 3 per cent in 
the vear. We must remember that in 
this period the population of Indian 
apolis has grown a great deal due to 
the influx of war workers and that ou 
city now has more children than ever 
before. 

Of the total number of cases han 


dled by the Aid 


Iwo thirds were minor 


luvenile | Division 


lor otlenses, 
such as throwing rocks. shooting an 
air rifle. truancy —the — inevitable 
pranks o| youth rather than crimes. O} 
the more serious cases such as burg 
lary. stealing automobiles, larceny — 
there was actually a decline of one 
under the number of cases last vear. 
ven so Juvenile Delinquen vy rep 
resents a serious problem in the com 
munity. We must remem)er in assess 
ing the situation that there are certain 


contributing factors. lL hese ovs and 


78 


community through unsellish partics 
eHlort. 


how small it may be. 


pation in the was no matter 


0. Reorganizine programs in cor 
rectional schools so that they relate 
lo programs ol delense ellort in ordet 
that the children in these institutions 
mav be made to feel that they. too. 
have a part in bringing our nation 


through the present crisis. 


lamily 


the 


as an action group and selling up a 


(;sivinge attention to 


new program. 


| HE 


oirls who are velling into trouble 
have grown up in one ol the mosl 
lempestuous periods olf human history, 
which makes the attainment of a so 


cial adjustment more dillicult than in 
An 


social activity on the part of young 


normal times. increase im anti 
people is a part ol the war picture in 
all countries. The home is disrupted 
by the absence of the lather, and even 
more so when the mother is working 
in a war industry. The young people 
feel frustrated because they can nol 
share in the war as those who are a 
lew vears older do, and their tensions 
impel them towards activities that get 


them into trouble with the authorities. 


Even when we have attempted lo 
account for the present situation in 
these terms, the problem ol anti-social 
behavior on the part of ow vouth is 
a serious one that is always with us. 


f 
\\ hal are we going to do aout it 7 


l am in entire acreemenl with ludoe 
Nlark VV. the 


Court in plac ing the primary responsi 


Rhoads o| luvenile 


bility on the home; it is there preem! 
that the child 


standards and his habits o| conduc!) 


nently acqu.res his 


Parents should realize that the mos! 
important business they have is to see 
lo it that these litle ones develop un 
der the influence cl an example that 
elicits the best in them and establishes 


them in social wavs of living. 


| disagree emphatically with the 


ludge as to how parents can best ac 


complish this. He repudiates the in 


IOVENTLE DELING 


— 


Ss. leaching children to Care to; 


their personal belongings and 
property ol others. 

l-verv day. data are being Compiled 
as to the possible causes and preven 
tions of increasing delinquency prob 
lems. Very lew statistical reports have 
been made concerning studies o| this 
kind and those that have been made 
have not vet been released: howevey 
psvchologists and sociologists are 
pondering the question and are arriy 
ing at very delinite cone lusions Con 


cerning ot. 


ENCY PROBLEM 


sight of modern psve hology, charging 
it with the chiel responsibility lor the 
lawlessness of the present generation 
of youth, and advocates a return to 


the “Nlosaic | 


pline and punishment in the rearing 


method ol strict disci 


of children. The pSVE hologists insist 
ence on treedom ol expression tor th 
children and the emphasis on love 
rather than tear make much oreater 
than the 


strong hand ol discipline and the 


demands on parents do 
stern voice of authority, and too many 
parents have interpreted it negatively, 
simply as the absence ol restraint. But 
the insight of the moderns into the 
way in which human personality rep 
resents a distinct advance and we are 
back to days that have 


not vome 


passed bevond pee all. 


lhe rearing ol children is alwavs a 
dillicult’ and perplexing matter. The 
best and most enlightened o| parents 
make mistakes. But there is no reason 
to despair. lua lh new generation pre 
sents us with splendid human materi 
al: just think how orandly the vouth 
of our armed services have responded 
lo the demands ol war, belieing oul 
lears ol a lew vears ago for them. The 
seneralion now coming on is just as 
sood material. Our task is to mobilize 
all our resources ol understanding, re 
line our methods of dealing with them 


oiVve them the opportunily lo 


a 


and 


show tis what they really (all do. 


~ Burdette Backus. Indianapolis Uni 


Balletin. December 17, 199 
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Bibliographies ror Religious 


and Gharacter tducation 


Marian A. Hittle 


The followina relerences are 
grouped three 


Alihough there is much overlapping 


into bibliographies. 
in the subjec Is of religious education 
and character education. lor the con 
those who wish to 

these bibliog 


raphies as ref 


pentence of use 


erence quides. 


if was thought 


best lo keep 
the two sub 
pee Is separale 


SO lar as pos 
sible. 

The first 
bibliograph V 
includes read 
materials 
lound in the 
Indiana State 
Teac hers Col 


Library 


ing 


leqe 


on characte: 


T! 
itt? 


ierials dealing directly with reliqiou 


educatic fi. SOC ond (ree ludes ma 


The third has to do with 


same. library 


education. 
materials found in the 
pertaining to tests and testing proce 
that the 
would he recenl enough lo fit into the 


dures. In order literature 
presenl day curr lium. only books. 
pamphlets. bulletins, and theses pul 
lished since 1920 were included. 

No effort was made to record all 
the listed period‘cal references, since 
the Reapers GCrumer tro Pertopical 
Literature alone contained for char 
acter education only somethina like 
330 references from 1919! through 
IQ4]. 

Further will be 


lound in nearly all of the following 


bibliographies 


releren CS, 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Books 
\llen. Le i hard Jay. ( ‘ase ( ‘onferen« ¢ 
Problems in ¢ ‘rOUP ( ruidance. New 
Volume ‘) ol the Roa lers ( rude leo 
i : ; , 
Periodical literature contained rele 
ences for the vears, LOI9O-1921. inclu 
sive, 


March, 1944 


Y ork: 


195). 


Inor Publishing ( ompanvy. 
| 
(A manual and casebook hoy 


counselors it) secondary 


schools.) 
\llers, Rudolf. 
(haracter. 
Ward, 1931. 
\thearn, Walter 
Building im a 
York: the 
1924, 
Jeechel, Edith Emma. A Citizenship 
Proaram hor the Felemente y 
Schools. New York: Veachers Col 


(Columbia niversityv. 19306. 


( lass 


The / ’s Ve holoq V o| 


ondon: Sheed and 


Scott. (Chara lei 
New 


( ompany, 


/ Jemocra v. 
Nlacmillan 


lege, 
Boston. Special Class Veachers., A 
Svllabus for Character Building in 
Spe ial Classes. Boston: George T 
\ngell School. 1931. 
lohn Marks. and Charles 
Henry Gliddon. Newspaper Stories 
lor Group Cjuidance. New York: 
Inor Publishing Company. 1933. 
Chassell, Clara The Rela 
lion Between MNlorality and Intel 
lect. New York: Teachers ( ‘ollege. 
1053. (A 


compendium of evidence contribul 


brewer. 


rane oa 


Columbia University. 
ed by psvi hology. criminology. and 
SOK iology.) 

(Chicago Association tor Child Study 
and Parent Education. Developing 
Attitudes in) Children. 
lhe University of Chicago Press. 

the Mlid 

West Conlerence of the Chicago 

lor Child Study and 
Parent Education, March, 1932.) 

( oe. Albert. -ducating lor 
(Citizenship; the Sovereiqn State as 
Ruler Teacher. New York: 


( ‘harles Si ribner s Sons. 1952. 


Chicago: 
1033. (Proceedings ol 
\ssociation 
( seorge 
and 
Columbia University. Teachers Col 


Studies in the Nature ol 
the (Charactet edu 


lege. 


( harac ler, by 


| 
\ ollede 


— 


| 
cation Inquiry, | eachers 
l niversity in 
tion with the Institute of Soe ial and 


Research, New York: 


lhe Macmillan ¢ ompany, 1928. 


The Road to 


Columbia co-opera 


) . . 
Religious 


Yearhborn. brane es Ross. 


(itizenship Boston: Ginn and 
( ‘company, 192s. 
DDimock, Headley Seldon. and 


(Charles EK. Hendry. (‘amping and 
New York: Associated 


) . . 
Press, 1920. (A camp experiment in 


( ‘harac ler. 


character education.) 
ldrurv, Samuel Smith, Backbone, the 
New 
The Mlaemillan Company. 


Development of Character. 
York: 
1925. 

Fishback, Elvin Holt, Character Edu 
cation in the funior High School. 
Boston: I.-C. Heath and ¢ ‘company. 
L928. 

Fosdick, Harry Twelve 
Tests of Character. New York: As 
sociated Press, 1923. 

Csarnett. Jones Clerk Maxwell, Know 
ledge and Character. Cambridge: 
lhe University Press, 1939. 

Co rimahe, ( ‘harles i and edith ( rary 

Character Educa 

lion: AA Proaram lor the Sc hool and 

the Home. New York: Silver Bur 


dett and ( ompany, 1929. 


IMNerson, 


ton Crermane. 


Hladdo kK. | aura. Steps Upward in 
Personality: What Kind ol a Per 
son Do! Want to Be? New Y ork: 

Press 


Prolessional and lex hnical 


O51. (A source book of material 
lor administrative ollicers. teachers. 
SPONSoOrs, and pupils in elementary 
and secondary schools and civic or 
sanizations. co-operating with the 
schools in citizenship and « haracter 
development. ) 

llaggard, Howard Wilcox. and Clem 
ents ©. Fry. The Anatomy of 
Personality. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. 

Harris, Erdman, Introduction — to 
Youth. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1940. 

Hartshorne, Hugh, Character in Hu 
man Relations. New York: Charles 
S. Scribner's Sons, 1932. 

Hatch, Roy \Vinthrop. Training in 
Citizenship. New York: Charles 


-f ° ’ 
Scribner s Sons. 1026. 








Haviland, Mary S., Character Train 
ing in Childhood. Boston: Small. 
Nlavnard, and Company, 192! 

The Charae 
ler Emphasis in Education. Chica 
The 


Press. 19055. ( \ colle lion a} 17) iters 


Hleaton. Kenneth Lewis. 


GO: University of Chicago 
al and methods. ) 

lowa University. Institute of Chara 
ter Research. A Guide to Literature 
lor (Character T rainina. Vols. 1-2 
by Edwin DPD. Starbuck. assisted by 
Frank Shuttleworth, Bernice Baue1 
caper, Frederich S. Beebe. 


others. New York: The Nlacmillan 


( ‘Company _ 1902s, | Institute of ¢ ‘hat 


and 


acter Research, University of lowa: 
done in co-operation with the Insti 
tute of Social and Religious Re 
search. New York City.) 

Vernon 
and Citizenship Training in the 
Public Schools. Chi ago: The Uni 
1956. (An 


experimental study of the three spe 


Jones. \uoustus. ( haracter 


versity of Chi ago Press. 


methods. ) 

The Seven Torches of 

Citv, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 
Inc., 1929. 

King. Edith Nlvrtle. Filty Hints and 
Helps in. Character 
Painesville, Ohio: The Education 


O51. 


cilic 
King, Basil. 


( *haracter. ( rarden 


E-ducation. 


al Supply C ompany. 

The 
Character. london: G. 
LUnwin, Ltd., 1929. 

Kunkel, Character, Growth 
FE-ducation. Philadelphia: ) B. Lip 


Si rence of 


Allen and 


Klanges. | udwig. 


Fritz. 


pencott Company, 1938. 

Kunkel, Fritz, Let's Be Normal! The 
Psychologist (Comes to His Senses 
New York: [ Washburn, 1929. 

What It Means to 

New York: Charles 


10360. (A ouide im 


Fritz. 
Up. 


ol ae St 
Scribner s Sons. 


Kunkel. 


Grow 


understanding the development o} 


( hara ter.) 


Liber, Benzion. The Child and the 
Hlome. New York: Rational Living. 
19023. (Essavs on the rational bring 
ing-up of children.) 

\IicGovern, John Terrence. Diogenes 
Discovers Us. New York: Lb. Mae 
Veagh. Dial Press. Inc.. 1933. 

NIicKnown, Harry Charles, Character 

New York: ‘NileGraw 


education. 


$() 


Hill Book ¢ ompany, Ine. 
NIcLester, Amelia. The Development 
of Character Traits in Young Chil 
New York: Charles Serib 
ners Sons, 19351. 

Nlahan, Thomas JeHerson, An Analy 
sis of the Characteristics of Citizen 
ship New York: Teachers College. 
Columbia University, 1928. 

Nlartin 
(Character. 


1055. 


dren. 


lerbert. f-ormative Factors in 
New York: 


Cireen and Company, 1933. (A psy 


| onomans, 

chological study in the moral de 
velopment! ol childhood.) 

Nlid Wiest ( ontlerence on Parent ed 
ucation., Building (Character. Chi 


Lhe 


l'niversity of Chicage 


cago: 
Press, 19028. (Proceedings olf the 
Vlid-Wrest Conlerence on Parent 
Education, February. 1928, the 
( hicago \ssociation for Child 


Study and Parent education.) 


Nlonroe, Marion, Bertie Backus, and 
Pring ipals, Counselors, and leach 
ers ol the Washington. I) Cc. Pub 
lic Schools. Remedial Reading 


Boston: Nilllin 


pany, 1927. (A monograph in char 


Houghton ( om 


actet edu ation.) 


Nlumlord, Edith The 
Dawn of Character in the Mind of 
the Child 
Cireen and Company, 1925. 

Vlevers, Garry Cleveland, Building 
Personality in Children. New York: 


(jreenberg. 1931. 


Emily Read. 


| ondon: ongmans 


NIverson, Abraham. The Foundations 
o| Personality. Boston: little. 
Brown, and Company, 1921. 

Neuberg, MM. J.. Right Living. Series 


| and IL. 


( hic avo Pr SS, 


lniversity. ol 
LO27. (A 


and 


Chic avo: 
1923 and 
discussion COUTSEC lor Girls 
ho, s.) 


Neumann, Henry, Education for Mor 
al Growth. New York: D. Apple 
ton and Company, 1923. 

Neumann, Henry, Lives in the Mak 
ing: “Aims and Ways of Character 


E-ducation. New York: D. Apple 


lon and ( ompany, 1952. 


Pendrv. Llizabeth Ruth. and Huo, 


Hartshorne. (Orqanizations for 
Youth. New Y ork: NicGraw-Hill 


Book Company, Inc.. 1955. 


Piaget. lean. The Moral Judgement 


ol the Child. ondon: I Paul 
lrench. mi ney and ( Ol panhy. 
| td. 19052. 


\braham Aaron, The Psy 
choloqy of Character. with a Sur 
vey of Temperament. New Y ork 
and ( 


Roba I. 


) 
Harcourt. brace 
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~ What Next, Alma {later 


John trle Grinnell 


As Dean of Instruction at Indiana 
State Teachers ¢ ‘ollege. Dr. Grinnell! 
should be in a postition to make some 
fairly sound predic tions as to the 
moves which must be made if hiqher 
education is to serve adequately each 
and every one of us. In the article 


whic I follows. Dean Grinnell dis 


cusses three changes which he be 
lieves must be made in our education 
al setup. 


While Man has never deluded him 


sell with the fancy that he could stop 
time, he has in all ages « omplac ently 
insisted that “what was sood enough 
lor my father was good enough fo: 
me. In short, he has denied to the 
progress of man on the earth what he 
admits to the mysterious essence he 
calls time. One may march on, indeed 
must march on, while the other must 
be arrested at whatever stage pleases 
him. Any attempt by visionaries — he 
calls them “radicals — to soad socie 
tv into cat hing up, he liohts. and he 
hounds the visionaries into jail as 
enemies of the state or into public de 
rision as crack-brains. 

Vlan's institutions have the nature 
of man. They are not likely to be bet 
ter: they are not likely to be worse. 
They live longer) than a single oenera 
tion of man, but their patterns ol tra 


habit. like 


Irom generation to generation w ith a 


dition and mans, How 
minimum of change. Only events that 
rock the foundations of mans society 
are likely to allect seriously his insti 

tutions. If any thine the institutions 
lag behind the man, since the storm 


reac hes them only alter il has cone 


( rashing through man himself. 


Even when he can no longer blind 
himself to the fact that the circum 
stances of his daily lile are changing 
man tries to preserves the old ways in 
his church. his lodge. his school. It is 
his way ol escaping reality. ol denying 
that his world is not what it used to 


he. The older the civilization. or the 


84 


older the institution. the less likely il 


is to tall smoothly in step w ith the 


limes. 

What can be expected of the col 
lege, one of America s proudes| insti 
lhomas Wolle. we ol 


tutions’ Like 


the colleges know 


again. We know. moreover. thal we 


can not go on with the war nor come 


out of it on our feet without hav Tare 


changed so mute r in all our wavs o| 


lin Ino that our colleges. unless they 
change with us, will be mirrors of the 
past rather than searchlights into the 

future. Leaders of higher education 
are beginning to see the shape of the 
world ahead and are planning moves 
that would throw the colleges into 
the middle of the stream ol progress 
lt is not assured that they will be able 
to bring thei plans to fruition — tor 
a generation. Patrons. laculties. legis 

latures, the grocervman, the carpen 

ter, and the dairy larmer, who control 


all human pmostiltutions., w ill demu! 


hey 


aren | better. even tor now. 


will wonder il the old Wal 


In the depth ol Out world AVON We 
know thal education is more impor 


tant to the peace and sanity of the 


we cant go home 





world than all the threats o1 DrOMises 


made im any (seneva. \loreover. we 


must clear lor determined a lion by 
admitting that education. partic ularly 
highes education. has nol served wel 
enough in the past, lhree Great and 
necessary § ¢ hanges mits Lye brough 
about be sinning now and « ontinuing 
until our colleges and universities are 
OIVING higher education Lo all men 
and women who can prolit by it. and 
teaching all people directly on indi 


Pe¢ ik world ports o| Vie \\ and the re 


sponsibility ol demo Paid \ 


lhe lirst o| thie 


thal murs be made is already aun hed 


mnportant moves 


by the covernmentl I CONCeCTHS the 
democratization ol higher education 
In the past. the pul lic ly supported fa 
cilities ol hivhes education Were 
oranted nol Sd) PPE r lo those who had 
the necessary intelligence as to those 
whose parents had the more obviously 
necessary money to make possible the 
lashionable experience o} Going he 
Some ol the competent o} 


hioh “ ( hool 


class Were condemned lo blind alley 


( ollege 
ei thy tvpical oraduatine 


employment in support ol indigent 
lamilies while others who had Ove) 
imple evidence ol scholasti imcompe 
tence were herded into college hall. 
to lower what was called higher edu 


‘ alion. 


here must be ample education ol 
the propel kind lor every one, subsi 
dized by the state. Hlowever, a diffe 
ent prin ipl olf selection must obtain 
it we are to make higher education 

take with any ellectiveness. W 
must lind in the school those who 


should tollow 


who Can conts ibute lo it loundations 


the prolessions. thos 


philosophy and art, and 


ol science, 
we must give them their chance = 
not for their sakes but lor the sakes ol 
all of us. Similarly. 
bags to vocational schools il 


litted hoy 


wei murs! send the 
money 


they are best vocational 


\bility to par 


the Open sesame lo prolessional COUTTS 


schools. must not be 
bein Soak site intelle 

es: nothing bul the requisite mlelte 

suitable evi 


lial competence and 


dene e of harag ley should admit. 


| he ( oroll ir\ ol course. {Ss that edu 


Calion bevond thie high school musl 
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\ll ol 


the many spe ialized lyvpes ol lraining 


he more diversitied than now, 


needed for the intensilied production 
and expanded distribution of the post 
Wal world will be made available in) 
institutions running parallel to the 
upper years ol high school or sequent! 
lo them. l nde prope suidance in 
the high school, the stigma athached 
to vocational education will disap 
pear. \hen linancial bac king is nol 
the major consideration in planning 
a school career, we will nol have so 
many Joe Colleges spending thou 


| loll i 
sands o} CLOTTAES proving | wy Call 
nevel be journalists Or e€Cnmneineers Of 


high ~~ hool teachers. 


-()| equal importance will be the 
eHect on the colleges ol having only 
students capable o| doing the work 


Standards ol 


will rise, research into current prob 


required scholarship 
lems will Nourish. and creative eHort 
will be stimulated. Without the slug 
gards and the mislits, the work can 
JO forward at a much more. lively 
pace, and there are not likely to be 
persistent traditions against high 
scholarship and distinctive achieve 
ment. Students selected will be unde 
obligation to the state to make maxi 
mum use of the education given them 
for the betterment of humanity and 


will thus return the value lo the state. 


l'nder such a plan, there must lye 
more cuidance throughout the edu a 


\ll lields of education 


must exercise some ot the controls al 


tional DrOCESS, 


ready used in such highly developed 
lields as medicine, vet the needs ol 
the country rather than the wish of a 
group or prolession mus! be the ulti 


should 


he educated lor cl oven service. Too 


mate criterion of how many 
olten Vor ational oO! prolessional CFOUPS 
Wha wish lo protect thei lavored po 
sition by permitting lewer than the 
number required lo replacement O1 
expansion to be trained \pproximate 


qutoas might be established each 
vear for all of the lields for which 
spec ial education is demanded. \WWom 
en will undoubtedly play a more 
prominent role in most vocations and 


° ! ° 
professions than they have in the past. 


The second important move will be 
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the internationalization ol hioshes edu 
cation. As a principle it is not alto 
sether new. Exchange si holarships. 
lellowships and instruc torships exist 
ed helore the Wal and CAve ¢ osmopoli 
lan tone to many campuses. It can no 
longer be lelt to chance and the edu 
cational perspicuily ol a lew progres 
sive universities or colleges. Crovern 
ment under the ouidance of a Council 
olf Higher Education, should move to 
establish exchanges of students and 
prolessors in all countries olf the 
world. These exchanges should reach 
into every college at home and abroad. 
len thousand exchange scholarships 
ol a thousand dollars a vear would 
amount to only ten million dollars 
and would do more to establish world 
people 


understandings athone all 


than anvthine else could do. 


l hese s( holarships should le Oh a 


competitive basis by congressional 
districts or by colleges. with a detinite 
each unit each 


quota assigned to 


vear. Nlanyv more than the allotted 
number of students would enter the 
competition so that only the best pre 
pared linguistically and otherwise 
need be sent. If the countries exe hang 
ing with us are unable to linance 
their end of the ex hange. we should 
make the payments. Our students re 
turning and carrvinge into every com 
rconaty understanding of another peo 
ole will not be of more benelit to us 
as a nation than our visitors’ carrving 
back to their countries sood will to 
ward us and lirm friendships with 
Our people. lhrough such ties, endur 
ing international lriendships can be 
welded. A world lellowship srounded 
in vouth and renewed vear alter veat 
will be the best insurance for endur 
ing peace. The constant interllow ol 
teachers from all school levels inter 
nationalizing education will banish 
the last vestige ol provincial thinking 
within a generation. A practice set by 
so intluential a nation as the United 
States must lead to its adoption by 


\ few of them 


have already made important begin 


many other nations. 


nimMgs Tm exe hanging students and in 


-iructors ol highes education. 


lhe third change fraught with har 


reaching signilicance is like the oth 
Crs, neither a Tew concept nora new 
practice. lt is the extension of educa 
lion hevond adolescence through 
centers for continuation study. These 
centers will lrequently be connected 
with universities or colleges and may 
resemble the center at the University 
of Nlinneseta. where so manv worth 
while experiments in adult study on 


higher educational levels have heen 


conducted lou about al decade. 


\ll schools bevond the elementary 
vears should operate evenings as well 
iS during the day and should have 
olHerings sullicienthy varied to meet 
vocational and cultural needs of all 


\s in 


the reoulat schools. vocational suid 


the people of the community. 


once mus! play a prominent part. Vo 
cational! placements will follow as a 
logical practice and will bring pres 
[ve and popularity to education. The 
major cost ol the adult schools. as 
with the schools lor adolescents, mus! 


be borne by public taxation. 


L-ducation must be sought instead 
O| avoided Ly the masses, and it must 
i - ° 

cal lirmly and honestly with such 
practi al matters as installment buy 
no, personal linance and leisure arts, 
home making. home mec hanic Ss, Mar 


lox al 


consumer movements, public and per 


riage problems. covernment, 
sonal hvoiene. and budgeting. Col 
leves must believe that their oraduates 
are only partly educated if they do 
not wish to continue to study alter 
should, and 


oraduation. Colleges 


pro\ ide continuous 


further 


doubtless will. 


opportunity lor non-credit 
study in the arts and sciences as well 
as in highly spec ialized areas of the 


prolessional lields. 


Nluch of this study will be organ 
ized on a co operative basis under the 
encouragement| and direction of col 
levges or university agencies. Loctors. 
lor example. may gather from a wide 
area for two or three weeks of inten 
sive study ol specilic medical tields or 
problems such as urology or cancer 
progress ofr the sulfa drugs. Writers. 
musicians, artists, and other groups 
oiven 


| ’ eas c 
would be opportunities tor 


(Continued on page 93) 
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the Tlavy Reports to 


he College 


Harry t. elder 


uring the first fifteen days of Sep 
tember, Mr. Elder represented Indiana 
State Teachers College at “The Ori 
entation Course for College Admini 
strators.” This course was for the pur 
pose of giving those colleges witli 
Navy V-12 contingents a rea istic pt: 
lure of the Navy by repersenting each 
department and showing its relation 
lo the Navy as a whole. 

Mr. Elder has written a very inte: 
esting report of the things he sav and 
heard while in attendance. 


INTRODUCTION 

The United States Navy: What is 
it? Where is it? What is its function 7 
How is it organized / What are its 
ideals? How does it procure ils per 
sonnel? How does it educate its offi 
cers’ What are its relations with the 
colleges and universities of our na 
tion’ How has it been related to the 
past history and how will it be re 
lated to the future history of America / 
How is it influenced by the distribu 
tion of races, raw materials, contin 
ents, and oceans’ These and numet 
ous other related questions, pertinent 
nol only to the welfare of our citizens 
but of all mankind, formed the basis 
lor the curriculum of “The Orienta 
tion Course tor College Administra 
lors. oIven by the Navy to a class 
consisting of representatives of forty 
eight of the 131 colleges with Navy 
V-12 contingents during the first til 
leen days of September, 1943. With 
headquarters at the Midshipmen s 
School at) Columbia lniversity lor 
the first thirteen days and at the Ma 
rine Base at (Quantico, Virginia, for 
the last two days. the academic and 
naval atmospheres were highly chal 
lenging and motivating to the mem 
bers of the class. The remainder ol 


this paper is a summarization of intor 
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mation reported by the Navy through 


liltw- six or more addresses. fen or more 


lilms, numerous bus trips to special 
schools. navy vards, docks, ait ports. 


artillery ranges, etc., and through di 





uncounted 


rect conversation with 
numbers of the naval personne! ol the 


plac es visited. 


SoME CrENERAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Throughout the course all naval 
ollicers seemed to be in agreement on 
certain basic assumptions such as the 
lollowing: (1) “The colleges have 
joined lor the duration or longer. 
(2) The elliciency of junior ollicers of 
the Navy will be determined by how 


well the V 


the « olleges. 


| 2 Program is executed by 
(5) Had the Navy had 
the means ol [raining ollicers during 
the twenty years immediately follow 
ing World War I. the emergency 
measures of today would be unneces 
sarv. (4) “The most efficient killing 
machine ol all recorded history which 
we are now making of the 11,000,000 
men of the Army and Navy will be 
useless when the present war ends. 


and morale will be terrible unless we 


continue the right kind of an educa 
tional program and arrange tora slow 
and gradual demobilization.” (5) 
Colleges will continue to play a most 
important role alter the armistice. (6) 
(here is no room in the Navy lor 
“men with muscle only,” and the 
higher the naval rank the more the 
ollicers must be able to work intelli 
gvently with other people. Therefore. 
to place individuals where they may 
serve most ellectively, the Bureau ol 
Naval Personnel must be and is one 
of the most detailed and ellicient or 
ganizations in the world with a sys 
tem olf records, identilication, and 
classilication by which, lor example. 
an expert on Diesel engines who can 
speak a toreign language can be lo 
cated in a tew seconds. (7) The “will 
to win and generosity to a van 


guished loe are traditions which 


have been continuous since the time 


ol lohn Paul 


mat al Liston \ is more base inal neo and 


lones. (8S) Our entire 


thrilling than any hook ol fiction. 


bil ly tl 

“The teet relers to the collective 
naval force—the ships—ol our nation. 
lepending upon the mission to be 
performed. it is subdivided into bat 
tle. scouting. base. and submarine 
forces. all ol which are strateg cally 
distributed over all of the oceans so 
that in a reasonably short time a— task 
assign 


lorce, designed lor special 


ment. can be organized. In other 
words. at the present time the United 
States possesses not a one-ocean or a 
two-ocean but an all-ocean navy 
This broad coverage is accompanied 
by an equally broad and elective dis 
tribution ol supplies and equipment 
Ours is the only navy in the world 
which can refuel successtully on the 
high seas without stopping: tankers 
perlorm this leat with ships sailing al 
only a slightly reduced speed. The 
signilicance of tankers is fully realized 
when it is understood that no ship 
can run. atl high speed more than 


seventy two hours without refueling 


SHIPS OF THE NAvy 


\s just stated, the Heet is Composed 


of all of the ships of the navy. These 
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ships dilles AC ¢ ordi ng to atuiy lion in 
size, construction, equipment, armor, 
armament, speed. cruising range, sea 
worthiness, maneuverability, and ex 
pendability. Our new battleships _ 
with their ollensive armament and de 
considered — the 


lensive armor — are 


most independent and death dealing 
ol all 


ouns and protected by an eighteen 


ships. Carrying sixteen-inch 
inch armor, these monsters still make 
lrom thirtv-three to thirty-live knots 
per hour. With a beam limited to 109 
feet. because the Panama Canal locks 
are only 110 leet wide. the distance 
from stem to stern may approa lh 1000 
feet. Gaun barrels are lrequently sixty 
leel long and so manageable and a 

curate that hits are lrequently scored 
al distances ol eioht or ten miles on 
the tirs! salvo! With such protection 
it is only logical that. although Orig 

nally “the airplane carriers protec ted 
the battleship. the reverse is now true. 
In a recent engagement. when thirty 

Iwo enemy planes simultaneously at 


tac ked one | nited States battleship. 


all thirty two were shot down. 


Battle cruisers are taster than bat 


tleships but “thin skinned” — theirs 


armo! being only two or three inches 


thick. 


( ralt ais VN el| ais other 


They carry numerous antiairs 
suns. Small 
cruisers weigh from 3,000 to 10.000 
tons, travel at a high rate ol speed. 
and have a range ot trom 16.000 to 
10.000 miles: the larger ones weigh 
up to 24,000 tons and carry more sup 
plies and armament. Special antiais 
cralt cruisers are small, maneuverable. 


and CX penda ble. 


Aircralt carriers have speed enough 
lo travel with the other vessels consti 
luting a task force. but they usually 
possess neither armament nor armor. 
They are designed to extend the 
range ol planes by lurnishing a mo 
bile and advanced base. The Enter 
prise, lor example. carried between 
eighty and one hundred planes for 
operational purposes. \Vithin twenty 
months alter December 1lO41, the 
United States had multiplied by ten 
the number of such ships. These ves 
sels are very essential in convoving 


both merchant shipping and battle 
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task lorces: regardless of the nature ol 
the convoy. dive bombers and torpedo 
planes are available to furnish protec 
lion against an enemy altace k whether 
it comes trom below. on. or above the 
surface ol the ocean. Whether a plane 
iS catapulted or whether it leaves the 
carrier by a direct take-off as from a 
sround base. it can be recovered. alter 
its mission has been achieved, while 
the carrier is under way and main 
laining its position in the convoy. 
[his constant protection ts divided 
into three parts: (1) The inner ai 
patrol searches lor submarines in the 
immediate vicinity of the convoy or: 
task force. (2) The intermediate pa 
trol remains 40 or 30 miles away to 
keep enemy submarines from coming 
to the surlace. (3) Other planes make 
lorenoon and = alternoon round-trips 
out for 200 to 300 miles within a 


oiven sector hor reconnaissance pou 


Poses, 


| Jest rFOVerFsS are more ol al seneral 


purpose type ol ship. lhev have pow 
erful 


depth ( harges. and are espe ially \ al 


engines, carry torpedoes and 
uable in convoy service. They usually 
refuel from cruisers while traveling at 
approximately filteen knots per hour. 
\WVith their radar, sound equipment, 
and “mouse trap- and “hedge hog’ 
devices for depositing depth charges 
and throwing explosive projectiles, 
their lethality with respect to enemy 
submarines is almost beyond compre 
hension. [The wonder is not how they 
ever hit but how they ever miss thei: 
sub-surlace enemies! 

Submarines are as lethal in their 
OWN Way as battleships. cruisers, and 
destrovers. Although. because ol their 
“thin skin.” they are extremely vul 
nerable, their ability to remain out of 
sight enables them to achieve feats 
unthinkable in connection with other 
their 


speed below the SUT beac ss is not more 


lighting ships. Leven though 
than ten knots and their batteries are 
depleted within one hour when run 
ning at top speed. they can remain in 
enemy harbors for long periods of 
tme—a month or more — unknown 
to the enemy. For the lirst twenty-one 
months of the present war, the Navy 


[Department credits our submarines 


sinkings o! 


with 77 per cent of the 
enemy shipping and all other methods 
with the remaining 23 percent Speak 
ing trom personal experience in de 
scribing the work of submarines, one 
ollicer told ol prolonged operations in 
the exact path of enemy shipping. On 
this particular occasion, the entire 
crew remained away trom the base for 
sixty-four days without refueling or 
taking on lood supplies, and vet, alter 
all this time. one-third of the fuel oil 
~about 30.000 sallons — remained. 
lhe chief reason why a submarine 
must return to its base alter a pro 
longed period is to provide lor its 
crew a period for rest and recreation. 

Auxiliary vessels — tenders, repair 
and hospital ships, landing cralt olf 
many kinds — work in co operation 
with the regular liohting ships and are 
just as uselul and indispensable in 


both ollensive and detensive actions. 


To design. construct, maintain, and 
equip 18.000 ships is the monumental 
task of the Bureau of Ships. Hun 
dreds of pages ol plans and specilica 
tions must be prepared and submitted 
belore shipyards can make intelligent 
bids for the construction of a single 
ship. Researchers by the hundreds 
must labor continuously on methods 
olf improvement. Vlultiple ship con 
struction—the building of many ships 
alter the same pattern — has material 
ly increased the tempo ol production 
during the past two years. The inclu 
sion of many ship-building vards in 
one organization and under one su 
pervisor is another device which 
oreatly expedites the securing olf labor. 
materials, plans, and spe¢ ilications 
when and where needed. An excellent 
illustration of ellic iency in the produc 
t'on of ships is found in the northeast 
section of the country where one man 


has lilty-one vards under his direction. 


SALVAGE AND DAMAGE CONTROL 


I-ven 18.000 ships are not elective 
unless they are maintained in first 
class condition. When damaged, the 
destruction must be kept at a mini- 
mum, and repair musl be as rapid as 
possible. To be ol any value, a crip 
pled lighting ship must continue to 


Hoat and its ouns must continue to 
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bear on the enemy. lo achieve this 
end there are usually three damage 
control shifts on a ship—lforward, mid 
ship, and alt. [hese men are espe ial 
ly skilled in the use o| the tog noz 
zle” and other fire-lighting equipment, 
lor lighting lire constitutes trom tilly 
to seventy-live per cent ol damage 
control work. When the armor on a 
ship is pun tured by an enemy bomb 
it is frequently repaired by dropping 
steel plates over the side and welding 


acety lene 


the 


water. with 


the 


ship continues to function in battle. 


them — under 


torches — over holes while 
Salvage schools provide the training 
necessafy to produce men skilled nol 
the 


naval materiel. but also in the resusci 


only in salvage and repall oO} 
tation ol personne! suHering trom un 


he el 
due exposure to the elements. 


Much research, with fruithul results 
has been devoted to the problems oO] 
“bomb disposal — setting rid of un 
exploded time bombs — and to the 
successful handling of “booby traps. 
All modern military forces seem skill 
ful in planting these pitlalls and they 
strive to be equally skillful in averting 
the disasters which result from them: 
the United States Navy. espe ially 
the Marine Corps. is no exception to 
this rule and has been unusually su 
cesstul in the development and appli 
cation of both skills. Persons assionec 
to the handling ol unexploded bombs 
and “booby traps ol the enemy have 
a very personal interest in the success 


bul ac complishment of their mission! 


(ORDNANCE AND CsUNNERY 


The Bureau ol Ordnance o} the 
Navy Jepartment is allergic to the 
thought ot ‘too little too late’: it al 


most goes to the opposite extreme o| 
insistence upon “too much too soon. 
It is the duty of this bureau to see 
thal nol only lishting ships but also 
our armed merchant ships are ade 

quately equipped with all of the as 

tillery 


emerveti ies. Nav al ordnance e ine ludes 


and ammunition to meet all 
all suns, mouse-traps, “hedgehogs. 
and other devices for throwing at the 
enemy whatever needs lo be thrown 


above. on, or under the sea to speed 


victory lor the l nited Nations. Pow 


38 


de is perlectly adapted Lo the Ol) 
thal is to use tl. Nlany naval OoOunSsS Can 
Iwenty tons 


withstand pressure pel 


square inch and lire as many as 240 


Some are ¢ apable ol 


limes per minute 
siving a one and one-hall ton projec 
tile an initial velocity of 2000 leet pe 


second | With the tric kiest ol 


all ordnance. behaving according Lo 


uses, 


plan, a sixteen-inch projectile will 


penetrate a_sixteen inch armor and 
explode within the enemy ship. Crun 
nervy, strictly speaking, is the use ol 
materials which are classilied as ord 
nance. While there is no sharp dis 
tinction between the two, ordnance is 
the servant of gunnery. Accurarcy in 
ounnery requires consideration ol ve 
locity and direction of wind, the posi 
tion and motion of the target, the cur 
vature olf the earth's surlace. and 
other variables. Powerlul search lights 
of 800,000,000 candle power with a 
range ol six miles or more. remotely 
controlled oun directors. and the gvro 
compass solve most of these problems 
while the range is GIVEN SO at urately 
by Radar that individual ships lrom 
formations which have never 


are sunk at 19.000 vards| 


enemy 
been SEe'T) 
) \RDS AND don KS 


i) 
lhe BUREAU of} 


lust as the Bureau ol Ships and the 


2 . 
Bureau of Ordnance have their spe 


Chic tasks the Bureau o| Yards and 


Docks is responsible lor designing 
mamtlamine shore 


constructing, and 


establishments — airports, landing 
lields. dams. dry docks, floating docks. 
Oas plants. railroads, etc.— as may be 
necessary to establish navy vards, 
operaling bases, ordnance plants. am 
munition depots. lraining = stations 
hospitals. dispensaries. and all other 
lypes ol construction necessary to the 


the Navy 


While slrateoy and lacltics are very 


elective tune tioning ol 


real and unavoidable problems ol 
modern wartare. the « ivil engineers o} 
the Navy are concerned primarily with 
the problem o| logistics. or gelling 
as much ol everything as is needed 
where it is needed when it is needed.” 
luring the past two vears completed 
projects include numerous and widely 
distributed facilities lor the construc 


lion and repair ol ships. naval hous 


meg, concrele tanks lor oil storage. the 
largesl hangars in the world. elec, ln 
vear of 1942. shore installa 
S200 000 DOD 


whereas only S900 000 OOO had been 


the One 


lions alone cost 
spent for the same purpose during the 
Iwenty-one years trom 19160 to 1937. 


In a total war with an all-o ean 
navy. such vast and varied construc 
tion demands the skill and services o} 
construction battalions totaling more 
than 230,000 men and 3.000 ollicers. 
lhese construction experts arrive af 
the base of a construction project alter 
the necessary materials are on hand. 
lhey re pas ships when necessary and 
ollen remain on a ship to complete 
the task during battle. At 


limes. to 


hasten the process, they are charged 


loading Ol! unloadine ships. lhe Ades 
ol these men range Irom seventeen to 
hitly. and among them are many of the 
most skilllul from every lield of con 
struction. Nlanyv hold enomeering de 
OTeeS., [hey are so versatile and will 
ino that. in addition to their popular 
litle of Seabees 


as the 


they are lrequently 
relerred lo can do — will do 
bovs 


( ONTBAT VL EROLOGY 





,* 


lo understand the timing ot alla 


hy the Nan \ 
the 


One puis nol overlook 


tis¢ ol weather inlormation in 


( ludine the polar lront— method | 


weathes prediction developed by the 
World Waar | 


With the three-dime nsional observa 


Norwegians during 
lions made use of} by, this method. i 
is possible lor aerologists lo state tin 
advance the best time lor the bombing 
ol cities. landing ol lroops on enemy 
coasts, and other military maneuvers 
the SLIC CESS o} which depends thpotl 
weather conditions. l here are al least 
the application ol 


the Navy. 


Lhe planning stage is lar in advance 


three slages In 


weather information by 
of the actual naval operation. For ex 
ample, based upon weather inlorma 
tion furnished by aerologists in He 
cember, 1041, the Tokvo bombing was 
the spring 


planned hor lollowing 


Nilitary 
that the ideal time for such an attack 
would be between \pril 15 and May 
15. the period between the Northeast 
lhe a tual 


authorities Were informed 


and southern MOMWSOOnS. 
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operation occured (>t) \pril 1/7 FF ci 
sjmilal manner. the best time tor the 


»\ asion ol Nort I \ bri al 


Was lound 


il 

lo he between ()ctober 1) and No 
vember 15. when the surlace Waves 
would be live heel (1 less in) heioht 


The strateqical stage is usually less 
Tt lasts from 


a week in lenoth 


the task lores 


than 
the time is assembled 
in the vicinity ol the object of attack 
until the attack Pask 


( omplete 


actual lorce 


commande) ‘S receive lore 
every twenty hour how S duu Tare 


lhe tactic al 


casts 
the last Iwo ol three davs. 
stage Is the very last part ol the stra 
legical stage. For examples. the day 


the \brica 


Phursdavy. but the actual landing dict 


cel hoy MmVasion o| Was 
nol occtt! cntil Saturday when clouds 
Waves, and wind WETC as nearly ideal 
\oain. in the case of SiC 


that the 


as possible. 


ly. the sea was so rough 
ce mmanders, about to turn back, con 
tinued upon their course only alte: 
they had been advised by aerologists, 
who had carelully and continuously 
observed the “polar lront) while il 
was moving the entire distance trom 
north of the British Isles to the Medi 
terranean, that the wind would shilt 
from the south to the northwest and 
subside by midnight. The world now 
knows that the information OIVER Wa 


COTrrec a 


NAV) 


( sFOGRAPHLY AND THE 


\s has been implied several limes 
the 


luncltion. of 


SIZE. distribution. and 


the feet is 


already, 
determined 
lhe 
geography olf the Pacilic Ocean tur 
nishes a splendid [he 


area o| this Ocean Is about HO OOO OOO 


largely Ly seographical lactors. 
illustration. 


square miles and it drains approxri 


mately 00 OOO square miles ol land 


surtace. \lthough the area drained is 


smaller than thal drained bey aili\ 


other ocean it has a population o| 


nearly , 92. OOO. OOO. sliohth more than 
one-third of all ol the earth's inhabi 
lants. Ol this total population only 
12,000,000 — less than six per cent — 
are white, and, of this number, many 
are hall-breeds. Thus, with our own 
country west of the Rockies included. 
the ratio is about one white to seven 


Prac ibic 


leen colored persons mn the 
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the twentieth century. an 


hol STD). In 
ocean iS no longer a barrie as Was 
{ he aoe tes Cease lies | mes bye lore the de 
| ; 
velopment of wate and ail lranspol 
. ‘ . e 
lation and itmnstantaneous communi 
' 
cation around the VN orld ix telegraph 
telephone and radio. China lapan 
) : , i 
Russia. the | nited States and SEV ral 


: ) , 
countries are truly icilic na 


thei should he 


come mutual rather than conllictine 


other 


Lions: real interests 
In tl I, ld les | 
i} me SC FAME ol SEVECTAa decades lor 
(Chinese terril the plunder 

bible se CrItOr. i¢ prrCeene Primi’? tle 
tions could nol agree upon the method 


the l his 


blinded the othe nding nations to their 


o| dix iding spoils. oreed 
own best interests and limited China 
lo slight 
under the leadership ol Chiang Kai 
Shek. 


inn 1997 was a step in the direction of 


progress until alles 1Q27 


lhe Japanese altace R Ot) ( hina 


the control of the entire Pacitie basin 


lhe attack on Pearl Harbor on De 
cember lO41, was a second big step 
in the same direction. The lapanese 
were literally traveling im seven league 
hoots. lor they did mans othe sioniti 
cant and tlar-rea hing things concul 
rently with or immediately alter thei 
the lnited States. The 
seized additional bases in China: they 


started 
| long Kong: 


aller I Ol} 


adgainsl 


they moved into the Nia 


military operations 
——— 
lay Peninsula; they destroved our ai 


lorce in the Phillipines: they athacked 


Wake Island. Singapore. and Cruam 
(On December 10. they sank the Brit 
ish battleships. the Repulse and the 
Prince of Wales; on the 13th, they en 
tered the loth, 
until they had seized most o!} 


the islands ol the Pacitic. 


Burma: on Borneo: 
etc; ic; 
inne ludine 
the Phillipines within a month! [hei 
plan proceeded with clock-like preck 


19-42. when the lide 


lO4l. the 


son until Nlay. 
didi te 
leaders ol lapan believed that. if they 


l ‘nited 


Was military 


attacked an unprepared 


States. the could deal with China 
later in a more leisurely manner. lhe 


probably believed also that, if they 


lost thei lioht with the United States. 


they. al the same time nol only lost 


(hina but also their opportunities for 


the domination ol other lands in the 


asin of the Pacilic Ocean. The lap 


anese apparently 


rypESe ale ulated the 


with which cil} PPicitl trializ 


peed 
' 


. oa 
democracy like the United Stat 


: ~ F ; 
could mobilize and product both the 


, . ; 
Pmycite rial and pei sonner necessaly lor 


delensive and ollensive action. Lin 


crest! ional shy the | a i bic \\ itt continu 


lo te a tactor in determining the 
strenoth o| the navies of the world 
arrival ol thal 


there will he 


until the millennium 


during which neithes 
Wars hol the Causes oO} opportunities 
lor wars. The same statement could 
iruthtully be made with respect to the 
relationship ol countless other human 


oi get ar es to seographie al hac lors. 


i til L DUCATION | RAINING 


(>} NAY \l 
Ships. do ks. 


tiles. and all other material appurte 


AND 


P| RSONNEI 


planes. OuUNS, projec 


maces ot the \ iv \ would be worth 


less VN ithout al well educated and well 


trained naval personnel. lo see that 


each person [ip the Navy receives the 


preparation which will make him 


most elles live Is One ol the ( hiel hune 


lions o| the Bureau o| Personnel ol 


the Navy [epartment. Leach enlisted 
man. through testing and suidance. js 


litted into the 
! 


niche for which he is 


esl qualilied. Some, alter “boot” 


lraimming, go directly to a naval assign 
others are distributed 


1OO selected schools throughout the 


ment: among 


COuUnLEFS according lo thei abilities 
iptitudes, and previous education. 
Belore the war. between 300 and 
too men were oraduating annually 
lrom Naval Reserve Ollicer Training 
(Corps unils prepared to go immedi 
ately into active service. These men 
were, primarily, engineers or members 
! some other specialized Croup and. 
secondarily. naval officers — the exact 


reverse ol graduates ol \nnapolis. 


Now. colleges with NRA MB te units 
1500 


are oraduating approximately 
ollicers. These programs are on a per 
manent basis: they had heen in opera 
lion prior to the present war and will 
continue alter peace comes. 

()n Julw 1. 1943. all N.R.OUT.C. 
students were duty 


orde red to active 


on the basis of the new Navy Trainine 


V-12 Program. From March 1. 1944. 
Hl] members of the N.R.O.T.C. will 
come from the V-12 program. \ pro 

roby, 








portionate quota trom each unit will 
make up a total ol approximately 1450 
at the end of each term of four months. 
Belore reporting to the Navy, these 
men will receive two terms ol training 
in the basic curriculum of the V-12 
program plus an additional period ol 
live terms in an N.R.OUT-C. school. 


Approximately IQOOO per month will 
be completing a total of seven terms 
by November, 1943. 
Before the curriculum and_ stand 
ards for the \V-12 program could be 
developed. it was necessary for naval 
experts to answe! 
(1) What should be 
the qualitlications of naval ollicers / 


(2) Who should be trained? (3) By 


what curriculum should they be pre 


and educational 


three questions: 


pared’ lo answer these questions il 
was necessary to make a job analysis 
of what officers actually do: to select 
these to be trained. a program of in 
terviews, tests, guidance, record keep 
ing, and record USING Was devised: 
and linally. through the assistance ol 
advisory committees and consultants. 
to develop the course of study now 
known as the Navy Training \V-12 
Program. 

It is 


cerned that the V-12 program is an 


now understood by all con 
integral and not a collateral activity 
of the Navy: it is a continuing reset 
voir of ollicer candidates. Separation 
of a trainee trom this program is nol 
a disgrace. It is, rather, a sincere at 
tempt to place the individual in the 
work for which he is more adapted 
and qualilied. Because it is intended 
to prepare men tor positions of un 
usual responsibility, it must. at the 
same time, silt out those not fitted fos 
difficult training hurdles in the nature 
of academic work. The curriculum. 
loaded heavily with English, history, 
mathematics, physi: Ss. engineering 
drawing, and des« riptive geometry, is 
not easy: but the care with which the 
men are originally chosen precludes 
a high percentage of attrition. On a 
nationwide basis. inc luding all of the 
men in the 131 institutions participal 
ing in the program during the lerm 
beginning on July | 1943. only four 
per cent could be considered failures 


by the middle of the term. 
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Nlidshipmen s schools are located 
at Northwestern University. 
dame University, Columbia Univers 
itv. and at the United States Naval 
\cademy. The mission of these train 
ing centers ts to produce ollicers with 
a broad general bac kground rathes 
than specilic operational skills — olli 
cers capable ol understanding and 
appreciating the signilicance of the 
work of men over whom they may be 


, : , > 
mn immediate command. rior to No 


vember 1, 1043, students in these 
s ( hools pre luded three OTOUPpPs: V4 7s 
from the « olleges. SV-7's or induc lees, 


and men trom the Heet. The require 
ment lor admission since November 1. 
1043, is the completion of a V-12 
curriculum. 

lhe first three weeks at a midship 
mens school are devoted to indoctrin 
ation. basic sround work. testing, in 
lerviews, the issuance ol unilorms and 
military drill, 


the end of this 


books. innoculation. 
seamanship. etc. At 
period each man is rated upon the 
basis of all activities in terms of his 
litness for the training and trom eight 
to ten per cent of all candidates are 
directed into other channels. Those 
lound qualilied take the oath of Mid 
shipmen and receive two terms. ol 
training of six weeks each. The sche 
dule in the school for deck officers is 


about as lollows: 


Subje f Hlours per week 


Navigation aa ene oe, | 
Seamanship and Communications 4 
Ordnance .......... vewseanca wf 
Jamage ( ‘ontrol ...... 2 
Re ognition l raining keh @ra aie m2 y 
Practical Drill and l raining Films | 
Infantry Drill and Inspection .... 6 
Calisthenics and Swimming .... 2 
Study ............ oben eee ne 2s 

l otal program .... ne” Sto 


lhroughout the two terms cf six 
weeks each. a mark is oiven in each 
subject each week, and men are 
placed on restriction and deprived ol 
week-end liberty. as necessary to 
achieve the highest possible quality o| 
work. A few are separated lrom_ the 
school at the end of each period ol 


three weeks. lhe total attrition lrom 


Notre 


admission to graduation approximates 
lourteen pet cent, The lact that sen 
iority of men completing the course al 
the same time ts based upon class 
standing is ample indication that 
much emphasis is placed Upon su 


perior a¢ hievement. 


| pon completion ol the midship 
mens course the men are assigned to 
duty according to the needs in Various 


lields. or the lirst 10.000 oraduates 


leaving the school at ¢ olumbia | ni 


versity, this method resulted in) the 

lollowine distribution: 
local delense ........... 20% 
Amphibious lorces 21% 
Capital ships ........... 7 ‘Yo 
Iestrovers and PT. Boats 16% 
\uxiliary ships 14% 
| eisel L-ngineerine School 1% 
Submarine Chasers ... . 8% 
Nine Wartare teeeeee 2 
Radar ............... 1% 
Nliscellaneous | | %o 


lhe training program ol the Marine 
Corps of the Navy is illustration o} 
the fact that 
Navy receives 


the work it is to perform. Because th 


each division o| the 


preparation suited lo 


major mission ol the marines is lo 
serve as a landing lorce and lo co 
operate with the Army alter landing 
the lraining rec eived by men and olli 
cers is a hybrid navy and army train 
img. and although an integral part ol 
the Navy 
the same designation as comparable 
\rmy. Many 
ceive thei general education in ow 
S per ial 


rank among Marihes has 


rank 11) the marines re 


colleges and universities. 

: , . : ) ‘ i 
[raining Is received at Parris Island. 
at (Quantico. and at other Spee ialized 


bases. As 


armed lore es, Pcle I, prorat lice and MWahhy 


in) other branches o} oul 


maneuvers with regular equipmen! 


constitute a regulas part ol the train 
ing ot marines. Intantry regiments 
practice making frontal and flanking 
attacks against an imaginary enemy: 
engineering unils handle supplies and 
and camou 


engage in construction 


Mage work: service lroops become ex 
perl oan handling lood and medical 
supplies. amphibious tractors, bull 
dozers. etc: artillery units drill until 


proficiency is acquired in laving a 
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tual barrages of actual proyee tiles to 
pave the wav lor imaginary inlantry 
MMagimary enemies: 


altace ks upon 


snapshooting. shiping, and morta 
throwing are as realistic as posssible 
without! the presence ol an actual ene 
mv. Candidates for training lor com 
missions In the Nlarine Corps come 
from \ 
and lrom the service. Final selection 


the V-12 


made alter ollices qualilications are 


I? contingents in the colleges 


of men trom program ts 


established at the end ol the second 


semester iD college. The Mlarine 
Corps. as in other divisions of the 
Navy. has no room tor men “with 
muscle only: a mind capable of mas 


tering and applying psve hology. his 
tory, language, mathematic Ss. scrence. 
map reading, etc... is the lirst requisite. 
That thousands of women. consti 
portion ot naval 


tule an important 


personne! is attested by the hact thal 


approximately 1000 \WWANES are in 


training al anv given time on the 
campus of Hunter College in New 
York Citv. For the duration, this insti 
tution is being operated entirely by 
and tor the Navy. Here trainees re 
main approximately Iwenty-six days. 
During this comparatively briel peri 
od the young women are tested. « lassi 
lied. unilormed, drilled. and taught 
the principal lacts about the Navy. 
the causes of the present war, elc. At 
the end of this “boot” training, Many 
of the virls are assigned to work to 
which they already possess the re 
quired skills while the remainder — 
approximately seventy-live per cent — 
are sent to other schools where they 
receive” turther training adapled lo 
their aplitudes and interests. Ewentu 
ally each girl makes il possible lor 
one more man to be moved to a battle 
lront. 

Jurine the present wat thousands 
of civilians. having received commis 


sions in the Navy. have been sent tor 


indoctrination lo Fort Si huvles Ol 
other training centers. For approxi 
mately Iwo months these men are 


oiven iltensive tnstruction in the his 


torv, traditions. organization, tune 


lion, equipment, and personnel ol the 


Navy. They are then assigned to the 


tvpe olf duty for which they are best 
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ad) MU too 


Teachers 


phidl ida Ve 


ol 4 hoys ey, th. 
lndiana State 
Library. 


it the 
College 
qualilied by their educational back 
sround and « ivilian experiences 
lhe Navy. in its training program. 
uses every conceivable tvpe ol visual 
aids. Lhese devices — maps, charts. 
diagrams of battle and convoy forma 
tions, Wisney lilms, cross sections of 
| Diesel engines, elc.—are usually made 
by naval personne! and are seldom 
the products ol commercial corpora 
tions. In this respect the Navy is set 
ling an example which many colleges 


and universities might do well to em 


ulate. 
NAVAI 


Success in anv wat depends largely 


“INTELLIGENCI 


upon securing early and sufficient per 


tinent inlormation about the enemy. 
and at the same time, preventing simi 

lar data from coming into possession 
of the enemy. “intelligence is evalu 

ated information and is obtained by 
the Army. Navy. and Federal Bureau 
o} Investigation working tovether. I 
has its uses ashore, at sea, and in tor 

e'on countries. Throughout the world, 
armed forces may be 


wherever Ou 


stationed. Out Intelligence svstem 
has teams working in close CO-Opera 


tion with the appropriate ollicials of 
the Army and Navy. When facts and 


P . . . «|: 
materials with extremely signiicant 
implications are un 
last 


planes to the United States. repro 


Intelligence 


earthed, they are rushed on 
duced as speedily as possible, and dis 
tributed to all bureaus and individu 
als concerned with their use. 
SURGERY AND Preventive lepicint 
Surgical and medical care received 
by men in the Navy now is lar superi 
or to that available in previous Wars. 
bavs. operating 


‘Today. Sik R 


FOOTTIS., 


\ rPaNS, 


rable VN 


and othe equipment c ( 
th lacilities it) mod it} hosp 
all of the 


| 
in battle 


lound ii 


large lighting ships. Since 


tals ashore ate 


the compartments ol ai ship are closed 
medical personnel and materials are 
the ship sO 


distributed throughout 


| . . ‘ 
irs aid may be oiven even while the 
battle is in progress. 


\ lost 


wounds, burns. and lractures 


cases of surgery result’ from 


Some 


methods of treatment, perfectly correct 
on shore, are nol practical at sea. 
lake a broken leg, for example. A 
plaster cast would serve as a sinker’ 
in case the injured man were com 

pelled to abandon ship: nor would 
the weight and pulley method. seen 
mn hospitals on land, serve so well on 
a rocking ship. lL ndoubtedly the three 
principal means ol saving the lives ol 
those wounded at sea are plasma. sul 

pha drugs, and fast air transportation 


to base hospitals. 


NAVAL RESEARCH AND THE Futur} 
(Current practices of the Navy are 
based upon the latest scientilic data 
discovered and validated through its 
The Naval Research 


|_aboratory. authorized in 1916 and 


1923 on a tract of tiltv- 


own research. 
opening in 
eioht acres along the Potomac River. 
now includes an additional 200 acres 
and has a stall of more than 1700 em- 
plovees. The main divisions of the 
| aboratory — each with an outstand 

ing civilian scientist as director — are: 
(1) Radio. (2) Sound. (3) Mechan 

ics and Electricity. (4) Physical ()p- 
tics. (3) Chemistry. (6) Vletallurgy. 
and (7) 


[he names indicate the general type 


Interior Communications 

ol research carried on by each divi 

sion. Not a single division is content 
to be a follower in its lield: it insists 
Upon leading. \Nluch advancement has 
been made since 1941 in the areas of 
shark repellant Huids, self sealing Oas 
tanks, underwater sound detection 
and interpretation. physical optics, the 
removal ol static trom planes to im 


: ‘ ‘ ) 
radio communications. Radar. 


- prove 
“c. Beyond any foreseeable date. 
there will be naval research ol types 
valuable in both war and peace. 


Nothing is too much to expect. 
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Uberholtzer . . 


(Continued trom page ~)) 


revelation concerning the duties ol 


~ 


teacher as patterned only from the ex 
perience ol a student to undertake the 
responsibilities ol teacher. | still have 
a very high lor the 


schoolteacher. While it is a dithicull 


undertaking lor a new tea her, il prob 


/ 
respect rural 


ably stimulates as much original 
thinking and challenge as any begin 
ning tea hing position 

Sixty pupils were enrolled in this 
eioht orades: hovs 


country s« hool: 


and oirls over-age and largel than 
the teacher: fourteen beginners who 
were—as | visualize them at this date 
— as eager lor learning as the prove! 
bially young bird waiting to be ted 
trom the mothers mouth. In_ these 
early teaching davs we did not have 
the supervisors nol the older teachers 
to conler with, and received not a 
creat deal ol sympathy lrom the pal 
ents. | am sure that the rural one-room 
school may not have been so valuable 
to the students for what skills they 
learned, but, trom the standpoint ol} 
the lessons in democracy and the ar! 
o| living together as a large lamilv — 
sixty pupils in a country school — the 
rural school presents the linest kind 
of laboratory tor the developmen! o| 
some ol the finer attributes of demo 
racy: namely. that ol working. living. 
sharing and developing through the 
co-operative lile of the school. 

The program ol the rural school 
teacher is somewhat dillicult. In th 
township and county in which | 
worked, the usual plan was to ad 
vance the besinning teacher from the 
school oradually Lo 


leas! important 


the most important se hool in the 
township. In tive vears | had moved 
to the topmost s« hool; | was receiving 
the topmos| salary, which was the 
handsome sum of $2.30 per day. Am 
bitious to go on, | ae quired the ardent 
desire to be a pring ipal in one ol the 
village schools. and herein presents 
the greatest! step in the evolution o! 
this teacher s lile 

(More about Dr. Oberholtzer's ex 
periences as a tea her will appear ID 
forthcoming issues.) 
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Hussian-timerican Fmity 


Lieut. Commander Charles $. Seely, U.S. Navy 


' j ’ , / 

( oOrmmanhdael Seely is a retired Vav. 
(Jhicer. a prolific writer on nationa! 
and international jo} thlems {fi leq lin ’ 

: : :, \ j 

}? riodicals, editor of NAVY News cia 
) [ 

cuihor ol RUSSIA AND ttl IATTILE O 

lias lou RNAL Us qlad lo 


Seely fo al 


tf IBERATION 


( ommande 


| Yemocrae Vs Wail avgainsl le ascism 
is progressing as well as can be ex 
and il the 
Nations. the United States 


> . . 
britain. contimue lo CO 


pected three great United 


Russia 
nd (sreal 
perate as well as they have ever sine 
ecembet lO] victory ts assured 


ler 


eration 


is no doubt about close « Op 
between the | nited States 
and Britain. or between Russia and 
Britain, but the same can not be said 
thout the United States and Russia 
lactors which 


l here cil Loo eareeee 


militate agains! lriendship between 


these lattes Powers 


lnmensely powerlul political, eCO 
nome and event religious lore Cs in i ; 
L'nited States are constantly at work 
not only trving to make all Americans 
distrust. lear, and hate Russia. but are 
also Irving to make the Russians di: 
rust the lUnited States. The SOOne! 
this lact is recognized the better. be 
use it is of the orealest importance 
to civilization and humanity that co 
operation and friendship between the 


l ‘nited States and 


iq} cis ha 


2 , T 
AtUisSstia CORLENRLLC 
into the huture as aliVNOTEe 


Caclflh SCE, 


Certainly il a serious misunde 
standing develops between the United 
States and Russia during the nex! lew 
vears, not only will the peace he loot 
and another and more terrible war be 
made inevitable, but the advancement 
ol civilization may be halted lor gen 
erations. On the other hand, we can 
war or the peace, even 


nol lose the 


| . 
though we never tire anothes shol mn 


lurope. ib we maintain our presen} 


Irrendly relations with Russia. Thos: 


relations need nol become bette le 
win. We need only to prevenl them 
lrom deteriorating lo a point thal will 


: 
make Co-operation impossible 


Beyond any reasonable doubt thy 
work ol promoting \merican Russian 
Irie ndship is the mosl mnportant non 
military activily now demanding the 
attention of American patriots, and jj 
must be carried on with no respite 
even though it is dillicull. thankless 
and sometimes dangerous C onside 
ing the world military political diplo 
matic situation as a whole. it is obvi 
ous that this is no time for cComplacen 
cy. It is a time lor action, and all pa 


hall, 


\meris cil) le mic Fac \ al al| 


triots who are determined lo 
sateouard 
hardey than 


cost should PhQdvNN work 


ever to preserve American-Russian 
lriendship 

I should he « learly understood and 
kepl constantly belore the attention 


ol all 


sible exception o} Fase Sm). the 


Americans that. with the pos 
oreal 
esl danger thal democrac\ must re 
main on ouard against is a war be 
Iween the | niled States and Russia. 
\nd it lollows as a matter of course 
Ol} the Rus 


\sia. We 


lake all precautions to avoid beg nine 


thal no matter whal We 
SPs do in) lurope ay mus! 


involved in any situation which may 
\meri 
Ca any orounds lou demanding that 
| here 
are many sood reasons for this. and 


three ol the best |. No 


humanity 


OIVE the enemies of Russia in) 
) . " 
We send Russia cil) ullimatum 


a_re as Lollows: 


sood. but oreal harm lo 
would resull Irom Sti r cil} ultimatum 


2. Russia, or more properly the Sovie! 
( nion, is a union of “Common Man’ 
republic s, wheh are now lighting 
shoulder to shoulder with all the lib 
erty-loving peoples ol the world to 
slamp oul Fascism forever, and every 
believing in democracy should 


than 


body 
help. 


) : : , -{ | 
Russia is mighty and ( «ill nol possibly 


rather hinder. them. 3. 
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Asia. and 


ultimatums usually lead lo War. 


he defeated in l-urope Oy} 


‘Russia is al least as secure agains| 
defeat in the Eastern | lemisphere as 
the l'nited States is in the Western 
| lemisphere. and it is this now almost 
universally accepted military political 
lacl that assures victory tor the Loni 


ed Nations — il 


the | ‘nited States and Russia is main 


friendship between 


tained. 


LpiToR Ss NOTE: 


assertions expressed here are the pri 


Lhe OP Mons and 


vale Ones ol the writes and are not io 
he construed as ollicial or retlecting 
the views ol the Navy | Jepartment or: 


the naval Serve (* al large 


What flext? . . . 


(Continued from page &3) 


stimulating exe hange o| ideas and 
demonstration ol te hniques or forms. 
leisure interests ol all sorts would 
have thei organizations and study 
Cire les. In short. the continued educa 
tion of the postwatl world will reach 
and tou I, every tacet ol leisure or Vo 
cational interest and promote the arl 
0} living as much as the skills of mak 


ing a living. 


To insure the successtul accomp 
lishment of these three happy chang 
es, it is essential that the schools be 
ree to teach the truth. Pressure 
groups must nol be permitted to stille 
lull and unbiased discussion of con 
troversial issues. Nor may groups o1 
interests promote under ollicial pres 
sure the leaching as truth something 
that is merely Opinion oF the circula 
tion in the schools of propagandistic 
matter purporting to be factual treat 
ment of allairs touching public inter 
est closely. The colleges being dedi 
cated to the advancement of national 
well being and world civilization 
must pursue truth more ardently than 
ever before and imbue in all people 
the ideal ol dispassionate objec Livil 
in the catherine of facts while still 
nurturing a quick and warm emotion 


al reaction lo the creative and dis 


criminatory in file. 
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Hround the Reading Table 


Burke, Arvid J.. Detensible Spending 
for Public Schools. Columbia Uni 
versity Press, New York, 1943. 379 
pp. 

\ delinition of delensible spending 

lor publi education in the vears im 

mediately ahead and, also, a descrip 

lion of conditions which must prevail 
lo achieve adequate support tor the 
schools of our nation, this volume not 
only enumerates but also outlines 

methods tor the alleviation of most ol 

which will 


the linancial problems 


contront educational administrators 


during the nex de ade. Part ( ne lavs 


the foundation lor understanding Phys 


necessity. of adequate spending bey 
educational purposes, while Part Two 
deals with the importane e of elective 


bucdoetary proc edures. 
Public-school i i in! 
(LHC -SCTIOO Spending iS so titi 


mately related and so closely intes 
woven with every other phase ol ow 
national lile that it can be understood 
only when viewed as an integral par! 
ol the whole social fabric. Growth in 
school population, the enrichment and 
extension of the educational program. 
ihe improved status of the teaching 
prolession, the purchasing power ol 
the dollar. factors peculiar to indi 
vidual communities, population densi 
lv. urbanism. the size of the admini 
strative unit, scores ol other equally 
pertinent items atect the economic 
costs of our educational program. To 
achieve the most desirable education 
al Ksoals without an undue outlay of 
money requires both an understand 
ino ol these soals and an elective 
system of accounting and control: 
administration must safeguard expen 
ditures and, at the same time, insure 
a level educational achievement be 


litline oul democratic wav ot life. 


Replete with illustrations, tables ol 
statistical data, copious bibliographi 
cal references. and constructive sug 
gestions adaptable lo any public 
school corporation in any part of the 
L'nited States. this book undoubtedly 
will be an ellective means of improv 
ing nol only the tlinancial manage 


ment ol public schools but also the 


personne! ol both administration and 
the classrooms. School superintend 


ents. members ol boards o} educa 


tion, and teachers of public school 
linance will lind it pra¢ tical and stim 
ulating. 

Harry E. ELper 


Indiana State | eachers ( ‘ollege 


( ‘ampbell William G. and James H. 
Bedford, You and Your Future Job. 
Society tor On cupational Research. 
| td., Los Angeles, 1944. 362 pp. 


You and Your Future lob is one olf 
a series of six books published by the 
Society tor Oc upational Research, 
| td., founded in 1923. It meets the re 
quirements ol a high-school text on 
vocational opportunities and is a com 
prehensin e, accurale, supplementary 
source of research information on con 
ditions in the oc upational world ol 


1O44. 


| hroughout the text. the authors 
have kept clearly in mind the needs ol 
both counselors and high-school pu 

pils in war and peace. Oc upational 
areas are carelully chosen, and each 
receives adequate treatment as to oc 

cupational 


requirements, necessary 


training, promotional opportunities, 
working conditions, and supplementa 
rv suggestions tor further reading. 
study. and investigation. These fea 
tures make it a practi al guide for 
counselors who want to meet 


more ettectively individual needs. 


busy 


This text nol only meets the needs 


of junior-senior high-school pupils, 
but also adults under and over forty 
vears of age. Nluc h of the rehabilita 

tion of the future will be for civilians 
who dropped out of sé hool to work, 
or who lacked interests, motivation, 
and sulticient knowledge of them 

selves and the world of work to choose 
vocations wisely. For men in service 
who are now planning civilian occu- 


this book will 


prove enlightening, stimulating and 


pational programs, 
constructive, since it gives the situa- 
tion in 1944. The style is simple, clear 
cut, and challenging. It can be used 
as a handbook by parents and pupils 
since it is easy to single out an occu 


pational area and its related jobs. lt 
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should prove to be an inexpensive bul 


valuable addition to every suidance 


library in every community. 


HELEN EDERLI 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Flexner, Abraham. Henry S. Pritchett. 


Columbia | niversity Press, 1945. 


( Juite by accident Henry S. Prit h 


ett became the first president of the 


Carnegie Foundation for the Ad 
vancement of lea hing. Not bv acci 
dent was the forward movement and 
expansion of the Foundation crowned 
with success during the life of this 
honest man of action. The story ol his 
life is not only the story of the Car 


negie Foundation but the analysis o} 


a master mind envisaging an objec live 


of immeasurable proportions. 

Mr. Flexner portrays a thoughtul, 
appraising son of a pioneer Nlissouri 
educator as he emerges from the posl 
Civil War period with shrewd intel 
lectual curiosity, a capac ity lor greal 
friendships, and the potential quali 
ties of a reformer. Giving up law as 
his chosen prolession because ol his 
father's preference for science, Henry 
acquires, in his characteristic way. 
a keen interest in and a mature know 
ledge of astronomy and mathematics. 
Rapidly he rises, by successive steps. 
lrom astronomical assistantship in the 
Naval Observatory to the superin 
tendenc v of the | nited States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. and finally to 
the presidenc V of the Carnegie Foun 
dation. Likewise his friends range 
from college prolessor lo college ad 
ministrator, from scientist to retormer. 
trom capitalist to philanthropist, trom 
politician to statesman, diplomat and 
president. 

Mir. Flexner discusses separately: 
(1) Pritchett’s prolessional character 
istics; (2) his personality traits with 
relerence to his family, associates, and 
friends: and (3) the way he deported 
himself at the many intellectual clubs 
in which he held membership. But in 
the tinal synthesis he exhibits one 
human personality of noble qualities 
and atttainments. [he reader of fact 
or tiction will lind this biography not 


only entertaining bul highly enlight 
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ening. lt will probably live as a vital 
record otf a distinguished mans lite 
and of a oreat institution tor which 
Henry S. Pritchett labored a quartet 
of a century. 

Rose SMALI 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Report of The Southern Rural Lile 


( ‘onterence. The Se hool and the 


Changing Pattern of Country Life, 
Sponsored by George Peabody Col 
lege for Leachers. Vanderbilt Uni 
versity, Scarrilt College. and Fisk 


Lniversity, May, 1943. 11 pp. 


Never. in the history of our nation, 
has there been a time when more al 
tention has been directed toward the 
southern rural scene, with all its de 
liciencies and potentialities, than al 
the present. Oddly enough, though 
the leaders of our country in the na 
lion s capitol are aware of the strate 
oic =6position of the rural southern 
schools and the necessity lor a pro 
oram of action lrom them if the rural 
South is to take its riohthul place in 
the nation, they recently let slip thr 
opportunity lor appropriating a subsi 
dy for such eHort. 

The School and the Changing Pat 
lern of Country Lite. is the report ol 
the Southern Rural Life Conlerence 
which was sponsored (1943) — by 
( /eorge Peabody ( ‘ollege lor Teac I 
ers, Vanderbilt’ University, Scarritt 
(ollege. and Fisk University. The in 
troduction of the report clearly sets 
lorth the assets of the South as well 
as some economic deliciences, and a 
point ol view as to the solution of the 


problems of the rural South. 


(Chapters I oT, IN. and VU were 
prepared by four committees: namely, 
Agric ulture and Industry. Health Ed 
ucation and Services, The Rural 
Church, and Education in the Rural! 
South. The final chapter. “Suggested 
Action Programs tor the Improvement 
of Southern Rural Life.’ was pre 
pared jointly, by the four commit 
tees. The foreword was written by 
lohn FE. Brewton, chairman of the 


contlerence planning committee, 


ach committee presents a clear 


and accurate picture ol} the problem 


under consideration. The committee 
members are in complete agreemen| 
that in the solution of these problems 
education is ol primary importance 
Federal subsidy, although highly de 
sirable, even necessary, is not the 
whole answer. As Mr. lawson. the 
author of the introduction puts it, | 
is not sullicient, merely, to have 
schools available and all the « hildren 
attending them. The school must he 
more than an institution fos training 
children in subject matter that will 
enable them to climb the edu ational! 
ladder to higher academi levels. I 
must be an institution whose program 
is indigenous to the needs of the pu 


pils and the community it serves. 


I his report will prove invaluable 
to teachers of courses in rural educa 
tion. It is a source ot inlormation and 
a challenge to any person interested 
in the progress olf the rural South. 

bay Ciriveity 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Cushman, Robert E.. Our Constitu 
tional Freedoms. National ounda 
tion lor Education in) American 
( ‘itizenship and the Public Affairs 


(Committee, Inc., joint publishers. 


New York. 1944. 


Our Constitutional Freedoms, writ 
ten by Dr. Robert E. Cushman. presi- 
dent of the American Political Sci 
ence Association, introduces a series 
ol pamphlets on basic American con 
cepts representing a new approach in 
itizenship education. 

Dr. Cushman presents the back 
sround of the American Bill of Rights 
and stresses the need for zealous pro 
tection ol our constitutional lreedoms 
against all encroachment. Four funda 
mental questions are disé ussed in the 
pamphlet: lhe origin of civil liber 
ties, their meaning today. the means 
provided lor safeguarding them, and 
the share ol the citizen in protecting 
and strengthening consitutional tree 
doms. 

Ir. Cushman declares, “Uhere is 
nol time, either in peace or in wal, 
whi a the American people can atlord 
to be careless about the civil liberties 


whi I oul lorelathers fought lo estab 
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lish. li we are to keep intact the civil 
liberties on which American democra 
cy rests and if we are to encourage 
the extension ol those civil riohts lo 
nations which have been subject le 
the slavery ol dictatorships, our citi 
zens musi understand clearly what 
these liberties are, where they came 
irom, whal dangers heset them, and 


whal means we have to protect them. 


In looking toward the postwar peri 
od, Dr. ¢ ‘ushman warns thal “dangers 
to civil liberty are not conlined to 
war. [hey are constantly present in 
History teaches that 


lime olf peace. 


hey are peculiarly ominous in the 
peace that follows a war. The emo 
tions and energies which helped ls 
deleal the enemy suddenly need new 
outlets, and we are tempted to focus 
suspect o! 
lhe 
drastic invasions ol civil liberty which 


stemmed from the First World Wars 


came during the lew vears just alter 


them on those whom we 


being enemies. al home. mosil 


the War Was over. 


Dr. Cushman emphasizes that indi 
vidual citizens must not assume thal 
civil liberties will be protected auto 
matically, that this attitude is “a seri 


OuSs and costly mistake. 


The popularly worded study con 


cludes: Ul the citizen tails to do his 
share, civil liberty will not be pro 
tected and may be seriously in dan 


oer, In ceneral. the covernmenl will 
behave as the people want it to he 


hay Ce. 


| he Basic Americ cil) C one epl Se 


ries. will present in concise, popular 
language haa koround information and 
current facts about fundamental prin 
ciples and concepts of American so 
ciety. Written lor use in schools and 
study GrTOUPS and tor popular reading. 
each issue will analyze and trace the 
growth and development olf one or 
more of the major ideas which consti 
life. The 
briel, ten-cent pamphlets will be pub 


lished jointly by the National Foun 


lute the American wavy ol 


dation for \merican 
Citizenship and the Public Alairs 


50 Reo keleller Plaza. 


Education § in 


( ommittee. Inc.. 


New York City. 


Othe: pamphlets in the series will 
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be w ritten by Lean Rose oe | Pound o} 


the Harvard law School. President 
Henry MI. Wriston of Brown Uni 
versity. President Felix Mlorlev ol 


lames 


Northwestern 


Hlaverlord College, Prolessor 


Washington Bell ol 
| niversity. Secretary- | reasurer ol} the 
\ssociation. and 


Arthur TP. Vanderbilt, prominent law 


\meri« an re onomi¢ 


ver and civic leader. The series will 
be edited by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
editor of the Public Afairs Pamph 
lets, and Franklin L.. Burdette, execu 
live secretary olf the National Foun 
dation. 

Ihe National Foundation for Edu 
cation in American Citizenship and 


the Public Afairs 


are nonprolit 


(Committee, Inc.. 
educational organiza 
tions. [he Foundation is a nonpoliti 
cal, nonsectarian public trust organ 
ized to develop a national program in 
\mercian citizenship education and 
lhe purpose 
Athairs Committee, as 


training for leadership. 
of the Public 
expressed in its constitution, is to 
make available in summary and inex 
pensive torm the results of research on 
economic and social problems to aid 
in the understanding and develop 


ment of American policy. 


Research and Postwar Plannina. Vol 


ume Nl. The United Nations In 
lormation ()ilice. New York. 1943. 


Volume XI of Research and Post 
war Planning. is a series of studies 
having particular interest lor schools 
and colleges and all CrOUDS Cone erned 
with postwar reconstruction. 

Pha 


survey of postwar planning, 


volumes are “an invaluable 
accord 
ing to the librarian of the Schenectady 
Public Library. The Curtis Publish 


ing Company librarian described 


them as ‘the most comprehensive in 


the lield.- 


The volume just published is in two 
parts: a ~“Survev of Agen ies. which 
covers 1) groups working in the lield: 
and a “Bibliography | comprising a 
classilied list ol published material on 
the war, immediate postwar, and re 


A total of 141 


agencies in the lield of postwar plan 


construction periods. 


ning has been covered in the series. 


on 


> : ' 
Both private and | (sovernment 


, . , 
: , ‘ 
GAVCICICS aff included. as well as ttl 


ternational, British, and other non 
\merican oroups. 

( opies may be obtained trom the 
lnited Nations Inlormation Ollice — 
pure hase price is one dollar ($1.00) 


lor each parl of the volume. 


Moctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities. The H.W. 
Wilson Company, 1943. $2.50. 
\WVith the publication ol the annual 

volume tor 1942-1943, Doctoral Dis 

Accepted by 


Universities completes its lirst decade. 


sertalions American 
And with this tenth volume, the num 
ber of dissertations included which 
had increased vear by vear to the be 
oiInning of the war. returns again to 
practically the number contained in 
the lirst issue. This is without Saying 
due to war conditions, not the least 
of which is the shortage of staff in the 
dean s ollices. resulting in incomplete 
inlormation, as well as a diminished 


number ol dissertations to be in 


cluded. 


Hiowever, the volume will be use 
lul as its fellows in making available 
information concerning dissertations 
ace epted during the 1942-1943 college 
Vveafr. 

(One new university has joined the 
ranks of those whose dissertations are 
recorded. And this number contains 
one new feature, the plac ing of a sym 
bol alter the names of those universi 
ties in the italic subtitles in main list, 
that publish abstracts of the disserta- 
lions accepted by them. This both 
saves considerable typesetting, and 
enables the readers to find such ab 
stracts whether they appeared before 


or alter this volume was published. 


Tips lor Teachers, and Giving a Shop 
The Handy 


()roanization. Letroit. Mic higan. 


[emonstration. Jam 


With the teacher shortage, one ol 
the serious problems in both class- 
room and vocational education, there 
has been added to the wartime visual 
training program a supplementary, 
visualized course in the fundamental 


has 
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techniques ol teaching, which 





NON been made available lo normal. 


vocational, and _ industrial schools. 
This “course ‘is supplementary to es 
tablished methods and mediums for 
teacher training, and its main purpose 
heing to save the time required lor the 
student to complete the course, and to 
save the time and labor of the instru 
tor. 
The 


sound motion picture, Tips for Teach 


series combines a_ two-reel 
ers, which is supplementary lo nine 
sound slidelilms, each with disc re 
cords (lilms can be used without the 
records for discussional purposes i! 
desired) and a second two-reel sound 
motion picture, Giving a Shop Dem 
onstration. [his latter unit is chielly 
designed to aid in 
teaching tec hniques in vocational and 
school workshops. 

In many instances, these lilms are 


eing used as ‘refresher’ material. 
They have had widespread uses in 
various branches of the armed servi 
es to improve the teaching te« hniques 
of those in whose hands various forms 
of training rest. 

Following is an outline of the nine 


sound slidetilm subjec ms: 


THe LEACHER 


) “4s 
Personal characteristics. appeal 
ance, bearing, habits, gestures, speec h, 


attitude. (43 pictures). 


Some PrincipLes OF | EACHING 


Seven suggestions on how the 
teacher can shorten the learning pro 


cess. (46 pictures). 


| WANT TO | EARN 
How course inlormation is srooved 


in. (50 pictures). 


THe Lesson PLAN 
Pla c and value of planned lessons 
in motivation, student participation, 


and assignment. (47 pictures). 


Make Your CuHark Tak 

Talking to the eve ol the student 
with chalk, notes on blackboard draw 
ing, and freehand sketching. (68 pic 
tures). 

Teacuinc A Vocation 

| earning through doing, and basi 

salety precautions — the “« arry over. 


(49 pictures). 
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improving the 


SHOP iv ACHING 
Formal preparation ol shop lessons, 
and how to demonstrate. (35 pic 
tures). 
[eSIGNING EXAMINATIONS—Part | 
Value of examinations, and a dis 
type. (35° pic 


cussion ol the essay 


tures). 

[eSIGNING EXAMINATIONS—Part 2 

Continuation of discussion on ex 
aminations with emphasis on objec- 
live type tests. (13 pictures). 

lhe motion picture, Tips for Teach 
ers, presents the “P's ol cood leac I 
ing. It explains the place and value o! 
the teacher s personality, dramatizes 
the 


OIVeS examples of how the presenta 


importance ol preparation, and 
tion of material is best accomplished 
It also shows how the teacher can use 
eHectively, showmanship. salesman 
ship, etc.. to help shorten the learning 
Process. 

The substance of the motion pi 
ture, Giving a Shop Demonstration. 
is to show how to assemble tools, ma 
terials, and equipment, properly and 
how to conduct practice work by the 
class in the school shop. 

Further partic ulars may be had by 
writing the Jam Handy Organization. 
2000 FE. Grand Blvd., Detroit. Mich. 
Lynn S. Mereaus 


New York 


The Annals ol the American Acade 
my of Political and Social Science. 


Philadelphia, 1044. 


This entire issue The Annals of the 
American Academy is devoted to the 
subject, ‘Higher Education and the 
War.” In the twenty-six articles, con 
tributed by college administrators and 
prolessors, no phase ol the problem is 
left untouched. Among the lopics con 
sidered are the following: the eHect ol 
the war on college enrollment: college 
[raining programs of the armed ser 
ices: college faculties and the war: 
probable enrollment alter the war: 
liberal education alter the war: pro 
fessional education alter the war: 
postwar financial support lor colleges. 

The enrollment ligures lor Novem 
O00 institutions 


ber. 1043. of nearly 


reporting, indicate a decrease ol ap 


proximately thirts per cent in the 
number of civilian students trom the 
November, 1942, totals. he military 
students go lar to replace the civilian 
losses, but only a limited number of 
schools have been approved lor this 
work. As to civilian stuents, it is well 
stated that 


brothers serving in the armed lorces. 


“With so many ol their 


American college oirls carried on the 
torch ol highes education. — ( ourses 
in arts and sciences, possessing broad. 
ly cultural objectives continue to be 
the education most largely sought by 
those entering American colleges and 


lhe 


Vantage obtained by 


universities. only tinancial ad- 
institutions en- 
caged in War training ts that of keep. 
ing lac ulties busy and physic al plants 
in operation. Crave tears have been 
expressed ovel the luture of liberal ed. 
ucation due to the current emphasis 
on technical training, Liberal educa- 
tion which has tor its true purpose 
“to lit students to live as men and as 
citizens in a tree society must not he 
discarded. Hlowever. such education 
has olten become too highly spec ial- 
and technical. It 


ized. loo abstrac | 


needs lo he humanized and lo he 


made more broadly cultural. 


lt is estimated that postwat enroll. 
ment in higher education will reach 
1.750.000 by 1048. about 
100,000 more than the all time high 


IL his is 


of 1958. Many problems will present 
resull. One olf the 


most mmportant will be that of finance. 


themsely eS as a 


Little, if any, increase in income from 
endowment and gills can be expected. 
Student lees will likely decrease with 
the continuation ol the wartime policy 
ol selecting voung people upon the 
basis of talent for highes education. 
[he states vary widely in ability to 


lhis all 


that more support must come trom the 


support edu alion means 
lederal government. The real problem 
involved her is that of securing this 


support without undue federal control. 


No one concerned with the future 
ol higher education in this conulry 
should overlook this valuable collec- 


lion ol studies. 


CrarteS ROLL 


Indiana State Lea hers ( ‘ollege 
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